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MARK VAVASOUR’S TRIAL. 


[A NOVELETTE.]) 


CHAPTER L 


it was a hot July dey, and the sun shone In 
a'l bis noontide dour over the streets and 
‘anes of Bath. abbey rove dim sud grey in 
& background of deep blue sky and fleecy clouds. 
ihe Pump-room was filled with elegantly-drewsed 
jr as ae ; some _—_ some seeping, some 
ag watching the fo passing to aud from 
tke Roman Bathe, Io Queen’s-equare the heat 
vas almost intolerable, and the few children, who 
had been playing in the garden, had grown weary, 
Sud cast themeelves on the close by the 
obeliek, or were resting on benches placed 
in the shadows made by the weeping ashes. 
: At an open window, on the drawing 
of number eight, sayy young girl, her chin rest- 





ing in her hollowed palm ; her soft, dark eyes, in 
which there lurked a look of sorrow, watching 
half-unconeciousiy the gambola of two terrier 
puppies, For more than an hour she had eat there 
motionless and silent, with that same brooding 
expression on her beautiful face—that same 
pathetic droop curving her ripe red lips. 

Now and egain some passer-by would glance 
curiously up at her, and if it were a man 
curiosity changed toadmiration, of which she was 
all unconscious. 

She was probably nob more than twenty, and 
looked even younger. Her complexion was clear 
and pale, her eyes | dark, lustrous, and 
shadowed by lashes bl as the raven’s wing, 
The dark bair low cm led upom her temples, and 
was drawn down upon the fair throat in massive 
braids. She was simply and prettily dressed in 
some pale pink material, trimmed with cream lace, 
and wore no ornaments, save a little silver brooch 
in the shape of a Maltese cross, 

As she sat dreamiag in the noontide splendour 
there came a knockat her door, She half-turned 





fn ber chatr, and sald, in a soft, clear voice, 
* Come in,” and a neat servant-girl ent sred, 

“If you please, Mise Conway, missus would 
be glad if you'd step down and take dinner 
with her. She finds it lonely with Mr. George 
away.” 

Juliet Conway rose. 

“ Tt is very kind of Mre. Addison, to remem- 
berme, Please eay 1 am happy to accept her 
invite.” 

“ Yes, miss ; and dinner is served now,” with 
which she made her exit, 

Miss Conway walked to the mantel, and 
smoothed her hair before the mirror with her 
small, white hands, then went down to her land- 
lady’s apartments. 

Mra, Addison was the widow of a Baptist 
minister, who eked out her scanty income by letting 
lodgings. Sne had one sou—George—who was 
presently to be ordained, and was a rigid follower 
of Calvin, Mrs, Addison herself was a pleasant, 
little woman, with a warm heart ; very fond 
and proud, but also. very much afraid of her 
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atern-faced son. Sho welcomed her lodger 
cordially as she entered the pretty, cool sitting. 
room. 

‘* I'ma soglad you've comé, Miss Conway, It 
must bevery lonely for you upstaire, aud I'm 
sure itis conferring a great favour upon me. I 
like company, you see ; it seem such nomeense to 
prepare a meal just for oneself,”. 

© T waa pleased to come, I agamfe you. I be- 
leve I am inclined to be melancholy to-day, and 
ag I have no lessons to give I have ample leisure 
te indulge fu-the mood.” 

Mrs. Addison looked curiously, yet anxiously at 


her. 

“I wish,’ che said, “ you had some friend 
rk relative with whom you ye live, You are 
ait bs 

The hot colour flamed {nto the girl's ie 


‘ace. 

" You flatter me,” she said, a trifle coldly, “ bub 
pray believe Iam quite capable of protecting my- 
aelf,” 


“ But this is such a censorious world, my dear, 
and your simplest actions are Sig oe pur- 
posely and vilely misconstrued.” fry 

Miss Conway raised her head, an : 
Addizon very fully in the eyes, = he 

‘Ss Have you auy special motive ior me | 
thus!” she asked, and there was : 
wounded pride in her young voice, 

The landlady hesitated, flushed nervar 
trifled with her food, then sald, abraptiy, - 

* Yes, my dear, I have ; and ae you Rl 
young, tnd a0 lonely, I think io : aot 3 
show you wherein your danger ~ De 
angry with me for epeaking plainly 7 it la fe 

ood,” 


B° 

Miss Conway bowed, and Mrs. Addison went 
on, 

“ The people round here are talking 
ebout your acquaintance with Mr.’ € 
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be my father. He paid the first Pay in advance, 
= for five years Mlss Thorns, the principal, re- 

eelved payments regularly. Then they ceasdd, 
Sek cacieicen. IT have heard 


nt. Miss Thotue had grown | 
, and so, instead of thrasting | her 


peg Mgnt 9 om me | 
me fugo the a pauper, she otaintained an 
educated me, never edging any any labour, any ex- 
ture for me. Fhe seventeen she 
, aod 6 waa discovered i left only suifi- 
elent to pay all just claims ; so once more I was 


fer day and sigh But, bow volce haunted 
Ge and night! But bow could she tel! 
Greville Dimedale her? 


DS ean 


She beef Ae ett uainlanl from her thoughts. 
pA. Lala A Fo waa Geteatable species called 

lovg pe intent upon her lovely face, 
At last he rose, and took a boone has then 


at ofies applied for, and obtaitied, a | leaning forward ssid— 


situation in a family ab Rochester, where I 


remained for more than a year. Afterwards I came’ 


to Bath, and of-my life since then ‘you know as 
as much as I could tell you.” 

The elder woman rose end kissed the speaker 
on her beautiful mouth. 

* Poor child 1” she said, verge eo aay 
You must try to believe that all ip Rasa 
are to come. It may be you 
friends and wo at lagt be . Your story 
like a romance, and I en 


hear that you belong te she aahtiity ! Your 





way?” os f 

‘“Beoause your iro Tt may 
be I em the child of shame, and‘ E never 
expoch to be claimed by anyous, It is'extr 
tibeig Dae lefa to the meroy' of atrat in the 
eventually I should be 

"Ti.yow pleave, msleaus,” sald ti "a voice, 

“Wai th Aon 1”: Soa em 
» 6, 2 id . af 

“« n, ma'am. ayaa NE 


Pre dexcure me, Miss Oonwayy:, Is 
” Mrs, Addison, but Mise 


"iiiiaeefs oo need te coemony betwee ue 









Dimsdale. They eay you cannot expect he ingendes. : She went up to her yoowo 
marrying you. Pray don’t be offended with mas. ‘moment-ealmiy Pie face in an 
but try, dear, to remember the differenceim gor] oppositeymirror ; then, ‘her composure 
station and his, He is heir to a erent 2 rbane,,) bro » snd & “high above 
and you———” ‘ it she cried, in the of her soul, 
‘* J," interrupted the girl, “ am iat a poor | I were dead ! I dead |” 
rousic-teacher, Do my. kind friends Tae cusaaiiae | k into a hea oa floor, and 


way more than that?” 
“Tam afraid so, I know they iighe how. 
and where you first met him. They doubt féyou } 
were ever properly introduced.” 
“Tam obliged to them,” Miss Conway sald, 
resentfully. ‘ Will you ‘kindly Inform all fa- }: 


guirers that I met Mr. Dimsdale at his own }’ 


home! I was engaged to play at a soirée there. 
And should they require farther information 
pray refer them to me,’ 

“My dear-—my dear!” entreatingly, ‘‘ Don’t 
grow bitter about it, or I shall be sorry L poke, 
Still, for your own sake, be careful. You know, 
my child, a good name once lost can never be 
regained ; and don’t let your heart go out to this 
gentleman, who probably is only amusing himself 
at your expense,” 

The girl's face had changed curfously. It was 
as if carved in stone, 80 set-and proud was It, 

“Mrs, Addison, is {tb my fault if Mr, Dimsdale 
meets and escorts me home? Shall I rudely de- 
cline his companionship? I tell you I am so 
lonely that Tam glad to accept any kindness, any 
friendship. As for loving thie man I should find 
it impossible to do so—I ami perfectly indiffe- 
rent to him,” 

“ That being the case, my dear, I would forego 
his friendship. If your pupils” parents heard of 
it, ft would probably injure you materially." 

*) will remember what you have said, and 
endeavour to act upon your advice, I shall only 
be a little more lonely, a little more at enmity 
with the world,” 

“Surely, child, you have some friends or 
relatives who would be glad.to receive you into 
their home! You would not bes burden to them. 
Your talent will always staud you im good 
stead,” 

Mise Conway copes deeply. 

"I do not know who my parents were, or if 
Conway is really my name. I tell you this in 
confidence. When four years old I was left at a 
seminary in Colchester by a man who claimed te 
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loved toe at allt Wittet wo cals 
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She lifted her face then, and a grim emile 
curved her lfpa, 

“Greville Dimsdale!” she eaid, scornfully, 
1 hfe my love fs not for him. : And yet, it would 

be good to know even he cared forme, I want 
rest and the protection a man alone can give.” 

She , and sat with her hands tightly 
clasped, until the sound of a dreadful German 
band below arouséd her from her stupor, 

© This is fearful.” 

And she rose, smoothed the folda of her dress, 
brushed her hair, and putting on hat and gloves 
wenb out. 

She passed down one side of the square, and up 
Queen’ or, and from thence into the Royal 
Victoria Park. 

It was not quite so thronged as usual, there 
being a féte at Sydney Gardens, and she walked 
on unnoticed and unnoticiug until che had passed 
the first bed of ecarlet and» white geraniums, 
with its fringe of lobelia, 

She crossed the grass, and selected a chair under 
a huge chestnut, almost facing the band-stahd, 
and drawings edition of Hamlet from her 
pocket began to . Bat there was such a hum 

of voices, such constant passing and repassing of 
carriages, that she could not concentrate her at- 
tention on the play, and finally closed the book, 
and tried to tuke an. iuterest im’ the scene 
around, 

Once she turned her head and looked to the 
direction of the Royal-creecent, where the 
Dimsdales were then living, and thought dreamfly 
if, after all, tt would be well to forter the evident 
love Greville had for her. 

Surely with Deere and pleasure, and his: 
tecting care she might be happy and forget the 


ear gh both alae-er—lt arts is the 

The girl roae, all the hot, indignant blood flood. 
ing her face and throat. She gave one glanee at 
hina full of ar rage oe and turned to. 
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bay. 

He stammered an incoherent iedoey, and 
turned away. 

One nen ome ar watching yom the 
misery ea ‘Ten she went 
ee fl. oasheeree hae her own foom, 






where she cried bitterly $0 oe che called ' “ Mark,’” 
imploring him to Paige ; he would 
think aul of her, + he alw 
i oats ae Aad a 
and if Rana Dimsdale ction. 
a si ris 
amongst the cus 
that ter water one tte irri- 
tated ter bela 


“Why did ocho tes t girl, Greville |” 
she queatondh, nally "You saw how she wae 
engaged ; and now, ». peda vee will credit the 
rumours that have reached us a of her flippancy 
and firtatione.”’ 

Greville Dimadale frowned. 

"TI believe nothing but good of Miss Conway. 


The fellow was probabl he tia csdben? to ber. and 








ehe seemed to be resen 

* Beeause she had seen our ap * georn- 
fully. “Mr. Vavasour, the girl has the miafor- 4 
tune to be av impudent as ehe Is lovely, She ic 
a charming planfste, and T en; her a shor? 
time since for a soirée, She quite fascinated psp» 
and Greville, and through their Influence she hss 
towed agent 2“ engsgements, But ber pro- 

be shortlived mnless she changes ber 
vee considerably, It is very, etrang?, 
too, that she should live alone,” 

"* Mise Conway is an‘orphan, Rana.” 

“Bo far ae we know,” with an il-dleguised 
sneer.” ‘Mr. Vavasour,”’ ‘to the young 
man with a bright smile, “you must not thiok 
mé unjust or a fly harsh. You must 
remember that no true woman can countepance 
vice or fri 

“Still; Miss Dimsdale, ab: the same time one 
should remember that a 
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deceitfal, and that oer thing—!s 


fact, the greatest of all the 
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The girl's long lashes d upon ber flushed | She turned, fluéhed and angry, upon him, but | have seen it unaided. My naieis bandied from 
ae sald softiy,— . ith waited for him. to speak. 43 : mouth to mouth by wonten who are wives and 
“ You have given me a grave rebuke, and I There was an Ominous fash in his brown eyes | mothers, and yet have no pity on my loneliness. 


When they returned to Royal Crescent there 


was acarcely time to dress for dinner, and yes 
Mark. on his 
face and stern, eyes’ full of angry 


apy the diaing-room, his 
it 


‘to 
ecorn. - . ’ 
After all,” he muttered, ‘ft was well. Jullet 
Conway we been no fit wife for me— 
she would have wrecked my happiness, and 
pethaps dishonoured. my name. It will be wiser 
to marry a woman in my own station, Rana 


Dimedsle, for instance. She Is pretty, fairly; 


good-tem, Ko 1 thiok, ial to me. 
I will consider matter, It is high time I 
ecttled down,” 

And he went down to laugh.and jest with the 
assembled guests, whilet the girl he had loved, 
and etill loved, to whom he had been cruel, knelt 
‘in her room with hidden face, and writbing form, 
sobbing out. hisname in every endearing term, 
and in her anguish there was no one to epeak a 
comforting word, none to catch her close, to kiss 
and soothe her, 

She was alone, and her heart grew hard within. 
her, As-the twilight came on she rose and looked 
from the window.:) Fieecy: golden and purple 
clonds were moving slowly along the deep blue 
sky, and, the; distant were. violet through 
ths evening mist... Far and wide stretched. the 
lensly SAaeep Say SP was full of the breath of 

wera, é 


The breez? marmured through the trees, and 
the sound.of childish laughter came.to her through 
the opes window, She made.a passionate gesture 

and happiness 


around, ; 


“T,.onlg Tam talserable {she said, -vebe-! 


be. visited so heavily upon me ?” 
But the following day she went about her 
duties with proud, calm. faee, and. inscratable 
patiently 


ayes; bore the stupidity of her pupils, 
and prevented the patronage of the half-educated 
parents by her cold and dignified beariog. © « «i: 


Sis wasmot a general favourite, by any means ; 
she was too ‘proud, too reticent ever ta be 
and there was an old experience in her life’ which, 
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‘| in every gesture, that he asked,—- 


| me to hazard: thin gueds, “Ah! I see by your 
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‘from a friendship yyou ¢ the immense gulf 


as heasked,— 
hog nae did you try to avold me, Miss Con- 


“ For a reason which I do not choose to give,” 
she answered, coldly, ‘I have. yet to learn 
that I sm ‘answerable to Mr. Dimsdale for my 
conduct,” 
| She began to walk on, and he kept pace 
beside her. , 

'* Has that poem eeoeere epecimen of man- 
hood, with whom I saw. you yesterday, super- 
seded me in your friendship !” 

“Do you nob mean acquaintance? Pray par- 
don the correction,” 

Greville Dimedate flushed duskily. 

“T had hoped you bad considered me in the 
light of a friend; and am consequently burb to 
find I am nothing to you. Allow me to give 

ow one little plece of advice—if you wish to be 
appy, do not trust your life to such a creature as 
you were favouring yesterday.” 

He lifted his’hat.aud would have left her, but 


deserted her, 

Stay, Mr. Dimsdale, if you please; perhaps 
I spoke with unnecessary bitterness, bub I have 
had much to trouble me lately,” 

As the firat pleading notes of the sweet. voice 
broke on hig. ear he halted, and the expression of 
his face wholly changed. 

She wend on hurriedly,— é 

“The man you saw. beside me was seriously 
annoying me, I went to the park yesterday, 
hoping there to be qaleb and unmolested, but 
that cresture took a chair beside me, and en-. 
deavoured to engage me in conversation. As I 
rose to free myself from his persecutions you 
passed, and I knew, by the expression on your 
face and your sister's, that you thought me 

th « flirtation with a a — 
stranger, w nothing to recommen 
but bis immaculate clothes.” 

The ‘man drew nearer to her. Had 
he-been Mark Vavasour, he would probably have 
felt some lingering doubt of her truth ; but 
being Greville Dimsdale, he implicitly believed 
her words, and héld out bis hand ae a proof 
of his trust, 

Bat Juliet refused to'place hers in it, saying, 


with a bitter laugh, that they-were in a 


There 
towards hist, such» constraint in her voice, and 


* Has atyohe becn saying unpleasant things 
of our—our friendship? Your manner eauses 


She did not deny that; bub her lips quivered 

a moment, and a burning blush rone to her brow, 
were clote to'St. Michael’s Church, and the 
gate of the gloomy little buryiog-ground .steod 


o 
Pn ome in here,” Greville said, authoritatively, 
‘* We can talk better.” 

She obeyed withouta word, and he closed the 
gate behind her. 

“One or two people from the busy street looked 
curlously after them, and then went their way, - 
_ ‘Phere was a weeping-ash at the far end of the 


Mr. Dimsdale, as you are a geatleman, you will 

not attempt te meet- me again. I cannot afford 

~ tarnish my reputation—itis my only poseee- 
on,” 

She ceased, and the young man had grown 
grave and pale, Ho, loved her so well, he could 
not deny himeelf the daily sight of aud epeech 
with her ; but he was not prepared to rick the 
ome of home and fortune without due considera- 

on. 

So he was silent awhile, striving to discover 
some way of meeting her that would compromise 
neither her nor himself, That was difficuls to 
do, and he gave up the attempt with a sigh ; 
then, with a burst of genuine feeling he caught 


her hand, saying,— 
** I will try to obey you (slthough it is bard) 


80 for as thia, I will not waylay you apy .more ;, 


further I will not promise. If I meet you accl- 
“wear cannot forego the happiness of speek+ 
ing with you; and always remember,. in your 


Pevhaps for » moment, as she drew her firigers 
from hls clasp, she was disappointed -he had not 
offered her his love ; in her sense of utter desola- 
tion she was all tco ready to seize any chance of 
happiness, however small and, womaalike, she 
felt the need of @ good man’s protecting care, 

“You are very kind,” she .eaid, slowly. aud 
drearily. ‘I was aftaid [ should vex you. with 
my plain speech, bub you have borne it. rery 
patiently. Now, if you please, I will go home—- 
and alone, I must nob be seen with you again.” 

" Juliet,” the young man said, possessing him: 
self once more of her hand. “ Juliet,” I. cannot 
let you go—so miserabie, so forlorn,” 

“T am Miss Conway te you!” she cried, with 
sudden fiercenees, "' Would you, too, take advan- 
tage of my defencelessness } Were f in your own 
rank you would not be guilty of such familiarity.” 

“I beg your pardon ; but. between friend and 
friend there should be no ceremony.” « «io 

Her Hp curved o trifle ecornfully, yr 

“ T am learning to doubt all friendship-—eape- 
cially that of men, Now let me go?--good- 
morning.” a 

“ Let it be good-bye ; who can tell. when wo 
shall stand together again?” he asked gloomily. 

“ Good-bye,” she answered, so indifferently that 
she wounded hiro, 

* Tell me,” he urged, holding her hand still ; 
** have you a lover?” 

“That question savours of curiosity,”, smiling 
faintly ; ‘ bub.I will answer it—I have no lover, 
I never had.” 

' "Thank Heaven for, theti Juliet,” but she 
Was goue, , 


CHAPTER IL 

Mark Vavasove walked through the Pamp- 
room on his way te the Roman Baths, which had 
bud recently been discovered. Some men he kuew 
were lounging there, and one or two girls look 
up from their novels to give him a greet- 
ing ; but he was not in the mood for conversation 
of any sort, and so went his way, with Indifference 
thah was galling to more than one prettily- 


to 4 ; 

As be neared the spiral staircase leading to the 
baths he confronted Rana Diimsdale, faultlessly 
dressed (if regarded from a Parisian standard). 
He felt annoyed, for he wished to be alone ; but 


| he had spent too much of his life in polite soclety 


not to beable to dieguise that fact, Rana was 
flashed, and looked disturbed, but when she met 
his glance her grey eyes brightened, and she 
smiled s« ehe joined him, 

“Mr. Vavasour, I supposed you -were in your 
room indulging in a siesta.” 

“ And I believed you to be enjoying yourself in 
Greville’s society.” 
_ Rana made a disdainful move ; then witha slow 
avd contemptuous gesture she said,— 

i" Go down ee how he is engaged. Mr. 





between ye has been pointed out to me—I should 


Vevasour, I am disappointed fn him.’ ET 


loneliest and darkest hours, that I am gone- 
for once Julies Conway's pride and reticence | friend.” 
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believed him to be above the vices and follies of 
the ordipary young man.” 

Mark Vavasour felts somewhat astound:d by 
her implication, and very much inclined tore enter 
the Pump-room. Why should he play the apy ? 
end Greville D:medale was old enough to remem- 
her his own interests.. But Rana tock his arm 
and looked into hfs face entreatiugly. 

*‘Come with me,” she said, softly; help me 
to save my brother from a worthless woman's 
wiles.” . 

She looked vo pretty, so pleading, that he could 
not refuse to obey her evident wish ; so he 
descended the stairs with her, and passed by the 
bath-rooms, along the hot and nsrrow passage, 
and came at last to the newly-discovered Roman 
Bathe, 

The air was dampandearthy there. He looked 
up, and saw a few people ia the «treet above, 
regarding Rana and bimself with curious eyes; 
then he noticed an officta!, who was talking volubly 
to an elderly couple, and exhibiting a ‘' Guide to 
the Baths.” 

He glauced into the green water, teemirg with 
gold fish, under thedark arches, and at Jast his 
eyes turned to a little nook where chairs were 

laced, and he eaw two figures that seemed 

auiliar to bim 

* Come,” said Rana, “ see and jadge for your- 
eelf, if the girl he affects fe a firting companion 
for him ; and pray remember always your opinion 
has great weight with my brother.” 

Mark smiled somewhat cynically. 

" T don’t set up for a teacher of morality,” he 
answered, whilet his heart beat thick and fast, 
because as he drew nearer to Greville Dimsdale 
and the girl he was convinced she was none other 
than Juliet Conway. 

At the sound of their steps Greville turned, 
and flushed duskfly when he saw who wss Rava’s 
companion ; then stoopirg over his companion he 
valid a few words, which caused her to turn her 
white, proud face upon them with a curiously 
intent regard. 

She seomed perfectly at ease, met Rana’s eyes 
with clear and steady scrutiny, then she bowed 
slightly ; but Mies Dimsdale refused to acknow- 
edge her. 

Embarrassed, and somewhat awkward In his 
embarrassment, Greville Dimsdale accosted Mark 
aa he would have passed them. 

**Stay, Vavasour; let me introduce you to 
my friend, Miss Conway.” 

Then those two, who had known each other In 
the seemingly far-away past, who perhaps had 
loved each cther with the whole force ‘of their 
individual natures, bowed and murmured com- 
monplace words ; whilet Greville, watching, read 
nothing of thelr story, and wondered a little at 
the disapproval in Mark’s eyes. 

Rana had moved to a short distance, and stood 
with frowning brow, loo'.ing lato the green and 
stagnant water; when Vavasour rejoined her she 
turned to him quick!y. 

“Take me away from here,” she sald, with a 
flash of passion, “Iam disgusted with every- 
ching ; aud I had counted on your support, {n- 
stead of which you go over and ally yourself with 
the enemy.” 

"I should be glad to learn In what I have 
failed you, that I may rectify my error.” 

At bis calmness of voice and manner Rana was 
conscious only of bitter rebellion, and the lovg- 
ing In her heart to win him to herself, made her 
unreasonably angry and jealous. Her great, grey 
eses were bright with pain, and her tones were 
eharp as she answered,— 

“You koow your fault; it was an insult to 
me to quit me for that woman; but a man will 
forgive a beautiful woman any fault.” 

“Do you grudge her her beauty?” he ques- 
tioned, coldly ; “seeing she has nothing else, I 
count her very poor,” 

They had left the Pump-room and now faced a 
pretty etone fountain covered with ivy, In an 
uninterested way Mark watched one or two 
passers-by lazily stay to sip the hot mineral 
water, and he was not a little startled when Rana 
eald, vobemently,— 

“TI wish I could stir you out of your calm ; 
I wich I could make you suffer pain as others 








suffer, so that you might fall to the common 
level and feel sympathy for common eufferings.” 

Ste was very white, and her eyes were almost 
black with the passion which for awhile seemed 
to consume her ; she had halted on the kerb, and 
some acquaintances driving by glanced at each 
other and laughed riguificantly when she did not 
return their salutations. 

“Too absorbed in Vavasour, and it’s evident 
he won’t rise to the bite,” said one youpg man 
of sporting propensities, 

Mark was keenly alive to all that paseed, 
which alone was plain proof he did not love his 
pretty companion; he laid his hand upon her 
arm, aud drew her across the road. Then he 
said, — 

* You should not complain so bitterly of my 
stoiciem, Miss Dimedale; it is a man’s only 
mask fa the present dey. Neither should you 
accuse me of being influenced by. mere physical 
beauty. No woman, however lovely, could retain 
my regard unless she reserved her favours for me 
and me only.” 

“Surely you muzt have known such an one?” 
she queetioned, flashing vividly; and fora moment 
met the grave, cold eyes with a paseionate glance, 
and knew in that little space that he had read 
her heart, and vowed within herself to win him 
or to die, 

Mark had long guessed her partiality to him, 
but he had not realised until then that he was 
dearer to her than evy man, or any prize the world 
evuld give. He was shocked and, consequently, 
silent awhile ; and so they wandered on mechan- 
ically, and as by mutual consent, passed Juliet’s 
home and entered the park, 

They sat down under a silver birch, and whilst 
Mark was struggling to cy on her look and her 
tone, Rana had recovered her ordinary manner, 
and ao was firat to epeak, 

“Mr. Vavasour,” she said, gently, ‘Il am very 
foolish ; advise me what to do for Greville, I 
cannot tamely see him fall a prey to an artful 
woman ; remember, he is my only brother, and I 
love him.” 

Hear voice sank into almost a whisper at the 
last words, and Mark was not wholly untouched 
by her solicitude for his friend, but he answered, 


gravely,— é 
“You ask me @ very difficult thing, Miss 

Dimsdale, and I should prefer having nothing to 

do with the matter. Still, your is my law, 


and if Ican help you J will; buat first, are you 
perfectly sure you are judging. Miss Conway 
justly? By her beauty and education she is 
Greville’s equal, Would he be sacrificing bim- 
self by a marriage with her }” 

“Yes, yea! she is not a good girl! she is no 
fit wife for him! ” 

She spoke quietly, but her heart was sore with 
dread lest Mark, too, should fall a victim to 
Juliet’s beauty; and she could not guess how 
every word she epoke in dispraise of the girl 
steeled him against herself. Had he not loved 
her once, and ff she had proved herself un- 
worthy, could he wholly forget what she had 
been to him jast two years ago? Now he said, 
atroking his moustache, meditatively,— 

“If you have Greville of his folly, and 
disclosed to him what you know to Miss Con- 
way’s discredit, I think you can do no more, 
True, you coald acquaint your father with these 
facts, but an informer’s is not a very pleasant 
character to contemplate, and Greville has seen 
enough of the world to be on bie guard.” 

Her long lashes rested on her fiushed cheeks, 
her lips were tremulous, 

‘I might have known In what manner you 
would meet my appeal, Mr. Vavasour, but I 
was foolish enough to imagine you different to 
other men, I have only been absurdly mis. 
taken.” 

““ What is it you would have me say or do?” 
more sharply than she had ever heard bim speak. 
“If your woman's wit,” almost sneeringly, “can 
invent a plan by which Greville may be 
honourably saved from a mésalliance, for Heaven's 
sake disclose it.” 

Rana shrank from him afraid and cruelly 
wounded, and when Mark saw that the better 
part of his nature was moved to pity. 

“Forgive me, Mise Dimsda'e. I spoke too 





harshly. But J, too, have my troublea and per- 
plexities, and am afraid that they have made me 
(for the time) a most unsympathetic listener and 
ally.” 

‘' May T know your anxieties #” she questioned 
softly, and laid her small gloved hand upon his. 

He looked down at her with a gentler expres- 
sion. The sudlight gleamed in her eyes, and on 
her pretty, fair brown hair. Her face was flushed 
end tender, and he was tempted just a moment 
to.eay the words which bind him Irrevo- 
eably to her.. Only there flashed Before. his 
mental vision a dark, prle face, with glorious, 
paseionate eyes, which had surely’ once spoken 
love to hima. He. lifted Rana’s with his 
own, ard clasped it cloee. 

“My trouble was the result of my own folly, 
Telect to bear it alone, but I am grateful to you 
for your sympathy, and glad of your friendahip.” 

Her friendship! Was she not waiting to give 
him her love? Ob, why was he #0 blind—so 
unwilling to accept what she would so gladly 
give! The flash slowly died from her face, the 
light from her eyes; but as she rose and shook 
out her dainty skirts, she said, almost tenderly,— 

‘< Of my friendship you may always be cer- 
tain—and my sympathy, Now, let us go home ; 
the heat has me,” 

They walked slowly back, and when at last 
Rana found ae _ she slid to the 
floor in a paseion of an 

" Love, oh, love !”’ she sald in a weary ton¢, 
‘‘when will you turm to me? When will you 
see how dear you are to me? How cruel you 
have made life tome! Other men pay court to 
me, other men admire me, but you—oh! you 
stand always aloof! Mark, Mark! am [ not 
fair enough to win your heart! Alas! alas! if 
iv is already given.” 

She started to her feet, and surveyed herself 
in an opposite pler-glase, She was undeniably 
pretty, and she was clever enough to be very fas- 
cioating ; aud yet—and yet he did not love her. 
The thought was intolerable, She stat down, 
reating her dimpled elbow upon a table, her chin 
dropped in her hollowed palm. She was very 


wretched, but she did not weep or ; her 
heart was too bot and s to allow of any ench 
weakness. Suddenly she the hand that 


hung by her side, and a deep crimson burned on 
cheek and brow. 

“« He shall love me,” she muttered, in a harsh 
voice. ‘I will stay at nothing to win him for 
myself.” 

Then she rang for her maid, and begav her 
toilet for the evening. When'her hair had been 
colled in heavy braids on the crown of her head, 
after the present absurd fashion, and she stood 
arrayed in dress of some shimmering, pale blve 


triumphantly 
night would be as lovely as 
down with smiling lips and —— eyes to play 
her part—-to stake her all for k’s love ; aud 
inwardly she said,— 

‘*In the end I must win.” 

Whilst she laughed and talked, whflet she sang 
her prettiest, gayest songs, the woman who was 
her rival sat lonely in her quiet and rapidly- 
darkening room—not weeping, nob praying, 
scarcely moving, because the pain in heard was 
too great for any demoustration, So she sat 
torturiog herself with thoughts of the past— 
maddening her brain with memiories of “dead 
love, dead faith, dead hope,” 

With Juliet the three succeeding days wore out 
slowly and heavily ; her duties were many, her 
pleasures so few. She was so weary and #0 
desolate that cach night, when ehe laid dow2 
upon her bed, she prayed she might wake vo 
more to the bright sunshine, and the world that 
seemed so fair to others and was.so cruel to her. 
Esch morning she awoke with the thought, 
“* Mey thie day be mylast.” 

Oa the fourth she won little respite from 
labour, and as sbe cab reading in the pleasant 
room she called her own Mrs, Addison entered. 

41 thought yon would ike toe 
and I thought, ps, you : 
company me to the Floral Féte at Sydney 
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Gardena. A friend bas sent me two tickets, 
will yuna * } 

“T shall be very glad. It is kind of you to 
remember me,” 

“Notaball, Ilike you so much I thovght I 
would give you the refusal of the ticket. I could 
not have & pleasanter compsnton.” 

At two o'clock they started for the gardens, 
Mrs, Addison looking comely in her black 
stik gown and silver grey bonnet, Juliet levelier, 
if possible, then in her everyday attire, 

She wore a white delaine with small sprays of 
crlmeon berries and bronze leaves worked upon it, 
with ribbons to. match, and a great white hat, 
from under which her eyes gleamed like stars. 
Sbe was young, and had a vast capacity for 
enjoyment; so that, despite her troubles, she 
could give herself up for a time to this unex- 
pected pleasure, 

They entered the gardens, to find them gay 
with goodly company, sweet with the scent of 
multitudinous flowers, whilst, to add to the 
general enjoyment, a first-class band had been 

ocured, °°.” ess oa 4 


pr baie ; 

They made a tour of the tents, and then find- 
ing a seat under a weeping ash listened dreamily 
to Tosti’s ‘For ever and for ever” until the 
pathos of the melody revived all Julfet’s saddest 
memories, ard she was fain to cry out for 
allence, 

“ Alter all,” she thovght, “{!t waa foolish to 
expect any pleasure, since, wherever I go, all 
things round bres gr of Mark.” 

Then she fi hotly as she saw Rana Dima- 
dale pase with two gentlemen, to whom she was 
evidently speaking of Juliet, and, to judge by 
her expression, and the insolent way in which 
the young men stared at her rival, Rana’s re- 
marks were disparaging ones. Miss Conway 
clenched her hands, and half hissed through her 
seb teeth,— 

"That woman fa my evemy. It will be well 
if she never needs mercy of me.” 

‘‘My dear, my dear/’’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Addison, “‘ you must not say or look such things, 
You positively frighten me,” 

Julied laughed in an abashed way. 

“It was foolish to openly express my 
thoughts,” she sald. “ You will oblige me if you 
can forget them.” 

A voice beside her said,— 

“ Good-morning, Miss Conway. This ie an 
unexpected meeting.” _—. 

Her face, which bad been flushed, grew ashen 
in its pallor; even her lips were white, but 
contrived to say quistly,— 

‘' This gentleman is an old acquaintance, Mre, 
Addison, Allow me to introduce you.” 

Mrs. Addizon looked nervouely from one to 
the other, and Juliet, impressed with a sudden 
sense of bitter irony, smiled at her confnslon 
ae she presented Mark Vavasour to her, At 
2 little distance stood Rana, watching with 
fierce, angry eyes, and a face marred by hate and 


" Thave something to say to you, Miss Con- 
way. Will you grant me few moments private 
conversation? I will not keep ycu long from your 
pleasure,” 

Hie eyes and his voice alike were coldly cruel. 
Justa moment Jullet hesitated, then she met 
Rana’s glance, 

“She loves him, too!” she thought, and the 
thought decided her. ‘‘Stay here until I 
return,” she gaid to Mis, Addison, and taking 
Mork’s proffered arm parsed with him through 
the crowds of brilifantly-dressed women and their 
attendant cavaliers, conscious that she had struck 
ber enemy the firat blow. 

Again she almost laughed, felt even a dreary 
amusement in her own madness and foolish love, 
and whea Vavasour addressed her she lifted her 
fece with a carelessly defiant expresaion. 

“I can’t talk to you here,” be sald, halt. 
suileniy, * Let us go to the Abbey.”’ 

K 5 As you will,” indifferently :" it is but a little 
ys 
They passed out of the gates, and she imme- 
diately dropped his arm. oe 

“There is no occasion to proceed in such an 
tatremely Darby and Joan fashfop,” she said, in 
& curlously tone, 


“T agree with you,’ he answered, bilirg his 
lips with anger, 

They reached the Abbey, The doors were 
left wide open, aud only a solitary verger hovered 
about, Mark led the way to the chancel, where 
they could be out of the verger’s earshot, 
Julfep sank Into a chair, and looked up from 
toying with ber sunshade, 

Well,” she asked, languidly, “why have 
you brought me here }” 

He seemed to struggle for .calmnecs for a 
moment, then he answered, “That I might 
speak to you for the last time,” 

“It was surely unnecessary to take me from 
my friend for such a purpose }”’ 

“YT think not, Miss Conway, and before you 
send me away let me tell you ezomething of what 
you bave done for me—of what you bave made 
me suffer,” 

Something in his tone arrested her cold 
response. She had loved him once, she loved 
him now, and was willing to forget his past 
cruelty, and be to him what once she was, if 
only he desired it. Her softened eyes sought his 
with mute entreaty. He put out his hand as if 
he feared she would draw nearer. 

“Don’t look at me like that!” he said, 
hoareely, ‘‘ You make me forget what is due to 
myself, You almost teach me disbelief of facts 
which I have proved by the evidence of my own 
seneee,’” 

Again she was the cold, diedainfal woman. 

** Go on,” she remarked haughtily, ‘ I had 
expected something of this nuature, I have 
seen many men since we parted that July 
night two years ago,” 

* Ttis unnecessary to tell me that, Miss Conway. 
You have fooled many a poor wretch since then 
with your beauty, your teader glances, your 
lowered tones and modest air. You bave grown 
lovelier and outwardly more womanly in the last 
two years ; but your loveliness isa curse to your- 
self and others.” 

She rose and faced bim, 

“ Have # care,” she whispered intensely, “TI 
am less forbearing, lees forgiving, since then, 
The wrong you me—a helpless, friendless 
girl—is not forgotten. It rankles here—with one 
finger touching her bosom with a sort of piteous 
self-ecorn, 

“ ] thank Heaven,” he rejoined, ‘that I went 
away as I did; for nob even my love could aur- 
vive the facts with which I have become ac- 


“ Go on,”’ she sald, with terrible composure. 
* If you were a man you would pity me; do not 
pause to choose your words,’ 

"TI could scarcely believe the story they told 
me of you.” 

She interrupted him fiercely,— 

“ By they I presume you mean Mies Dimedale 
and others of her eet. Well, id is all true,” 

At what he thought her shameless avowal of 
her frivolity he shrank back from her. 

“Twas a pauper, I lived by charity ; I am 
ignorant of my very parentage ; truly, all things 
considered, I am an undesirable acquaintance, 
don’t know the facts have leaked out, I scarcely 
care now ”—and just a moment her voice faltered 
~~“ It is enough for me to know you are ashamed 
of'a!l that has passed, that you desire to remain 
& stranger to me (as you have done for two years), 
Let it beso, Itis best for us both, In time, 
perhaps, I shall reciprocate your hate as I do 
your ecorn, Is there anything !eft you to ssy $” 

His eyes were no longer cold, The fire of love 
shone in them, and his expression was one of 
keenest anguish, Juliet did not see that. Once 
more she bad suok into a chair, and bent her 
gaze persistently on the floor, Mark Vavasour 
sat down beside her, and spoke in a penetrating, 
but laboured voice, 

‘* Por my own sake I wish we had never met,” 

“To would have been better for both,” she 
retorted, swiftly. "I hoped until the last few 
daya that our paths lay wide apart. The world 
should be large enough for each to miss the 
other, I trusted I should never look on you, or 
converse with you again, because—because your 
presence hurte me, It recalls too vividly those 
months we spent at the Washingtons.” 





“Ab!” he said, with an findrawn sigh, “I 


am inclined to believe you then possessed some 
remnant of your innocence and artlesspess. i 
hope so for my own exke. En would be cruelly 
humiliating to know I loved so falee a creature, 
as now I feel you are.” 


able regard with flashing ecorn. 
‘*I¢ I have erred-—if [ erred then—what was 
my fault to yours, Mark Vavasour? Who is the 


She Jeaned go near that her warm breath fanned 
his cheek, She laughed as he shrank back, “ You 
too, are changed,” she said, ‘You are afraid 
to meet my glance, because you know how cruelly 
you wronged me, Whatif Thad my secret, wae 
your whole heart opento me! No, no, no! you 
were like the rest of men, soon weary of & 
creature so credulous as then I was,” 

‘* or Heaven’s sake,” Mark pleaded, ‘* do not 


mean evesions and sentimental rant to cast the 
onus of this thing upon ms, I loved you then, 
I would have married you, I desired nothing so 
much as to make you my wife ; but now, secing 
you as you are I cannot link my fate with yours.” 

“' Nobody asked you, sir,’” she said, quoted 
Juliet, with a flippancy of manner that her eyes 
and her face made ghastly and terrible, 

Mark started up. 

“There {s nothing left for us but to say good- 
bye,” he muttered; “but for your Jasb speech 
perhaps I could have overlooked all, Men are io- 
variably fools where women are concerned,” 

‘Why air such a palpable fact?” she ques- 
tioned, with languid insolence, ‘* Are you 
wa'ting to take me back to Mrs. Addison? Pray 
do uot think that necessary. I hate compulsory 
courtety, and am used to walking alone, Ah! 
well, if you are going, good-bye.” 

He glanced swifily round; the verger had 
walked into the street, wondering a little whab 
errand had brought those two together to the 
Abbey. Mark turned, caught her in his arms, 
and kissed her in speechless madness and anguish 
of soul, 

She did not resent the caress ; she seemed in- 
capable then of anger, but she gently put him 
away, and standing a pace from him, said— 

“Had you been true I had been a better 
woman. Aa it is you have made me what I am,” 
her voice and her manner changed then, “ For 
all my worldly wisdom, for all my bitterness of 
thought and feeling, I thank you. When yeu 
have time for reflection let these words of mine 


you in the old days at Rochester. You were a 
hero to me; but since then—well, since then I 
have learned many things, and among them this 
that he who taught me love, he whom I 
worshipped, was one of a very false majority. 
You can go now, and if Mra, Addison meets you 
and asks for me, say I am coming, that [ have 
atayed in the town to make a purchase, Do you 
hear me !—-go ! Oh? that 1 should hate as once. 
I loved you !’’ . 
So he turned and went from her presence ; and 
she, like a wounded thing, crept to the altar rails, 
and, kneeling, hid her face, bud neither prayed. 
nor wept, for she was far beyond prayer or tears 
then. 
Lower and lower she sank upon the steps, 
shivering as if with cold. Her thoughts dwelt in 
the past, and her heart’s whole cry was for Mark, 
the man she had meb in such a bitter mood. 
In her shame and humiliation she forgot all 
her surroundings, saw nothing, heard nothing, 
and she started with a low, wild cry, when a 
hand was laid upon her shoulder, and » man’s 
voice asked, gently, -—— 
* Are you ill, or in trouble, Can I help you?” 
She lifted her head from the altar rails, 
slowly and wearily, and met the pitying regard 
of a middle-aged clergyman. At first she could 
nop spesk, and he said, quickly and half- 
apologetically,— 
“ Pardon my appsrent presumption, and believe 
if Tecan assist you I will, I have daughters who 
may one day need sympathy.” 
Slowly Juliet rose to her 
“You sre kind,” she murmured, with her 
hand pressed hard upon her heart. ‘*You are 





very kind, but you cannot help me—no one can 


She reared her head high and met hie mfiser> 


greater culprit, you or I? Ah! tell me that” 


destroy all faith ia me; do not try by any 


welgh upon you and disturb your peace. I loved. 
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“Can you give me back old faith, old hope ? can 
wou make me a happy woman? I think I mused 
be mad to speak thus to a stranger. Oh! why 
<lid you come here! Let me go, I cannot bear 
“questioning, and even sympathy is hateful to me 
now. 


He fell back and allowed her to pass. 

Tae verger looked after her with curious eyes, 

** A lover's quarrel,” he said inwardly ; “ and 
whe looks as if she meant ‘swicide,” 

She went swiftly through the streets, un- 
sousclous that her beauty and her evident 
egitation made her the cynosure of all eyes, and 
ati last reached Sydney Gardens, where she found 
Mrs, Addison in « state of anxiety, for she bad 
ey See nyo merge 

y dear,’’ she aa eprecating!y, '‘ have 7 
eacted with prudence } Sager dk eget 

“You,” awiftly ; “ that man was once my lover, 
he deceived me, and so to-day we thought it well 
Prag our parting final. Say nothing about 


te ee 


-CHAPTER. Itt. 


Wana Divspate’s heard wes full of envy, 
hatred, and sll uncharitableuess, as xhe sat alone 
the day following the Floral Féte; it was 
‘hudailiating enough to koow that Julies Conway 
was hex superior in beauty and accompliabmoents, 
and worse than humiliating to fee! that her 
brother had been bewltched by a woman who 
was socially so much his inferior. And now the 
crowging trouble had come ; Mark had spent the 
q@teater part of his afternoon in her society, and 
xetirning to his pariy had been diztrait, and 
even discourteous, Was her wonderful beauty 
already workiug upon him ? 

“Oh!” ctied Rana, in a tempest of tears, 
‘she shall nob win him from me. He is miue 
by my love ; in time he must turn to me} Mark! 
oh, Mark ! ff only you knew how my heart yearns 
towards you |” 

A desperate resolve came to her to win him at 
atiy cost; she seb her teeth and clenched her 
hands in her angry pain. The fitfal colour 
tiushed “her face or left it psle; her great, grey 
eyes burned with inward fire, And ag she sad 
forming plans against her rival’s happiness and 
honeur, a suddemthought came to her, Sho was 
not @'woman to lep “the gtass grow under her 
feet,” wo she turned the thought Into action, and 
rising, went swiftly and softly to Greville’s roora. 
= Bhe knocked for admission, which she readily ob- 

taided, for the young man had become weary of 
dois own society, Mark havicg one out to a place 
called Mangotsfield, to visit some friends. 

“Greville,” Raina ‘sald, with well-assumed 
difidence, “I wanb to speak to you about Miss 
Conway.” 

The young man flushed, 

“If you've come from the governor to plead 
with me against her you’ may ax well spare your: 
salf the trouble, I marry Julict Conway or no 
other women,” 

“T begin to admire your constancy, Greville, 
ead to think there mast be much good in her to 
win you so uttarly to her. Bat by perfectly 
straight ways yon can never win her; and e9 
i have come to volunteer my advice and help.” 

‘Che sunlight entered the room and surrounded 
the pretty figure, transformed her brown hair to 
wunny gold, She looked no childteh, so fonocent, 
as she stood with loosely-clesped hands, that the 
+) oak manu bent and kigsed her, 

“Wy dear,” he esld, “I am glad you have 


changed your opinion ; sit down and let us talk’ 


etogether,”’ and he placed a seat for ber. 

In ier heart ahe laughed scornfully, but her 

face was placid, aud Granyille was easily deceived 
»by her. 

“To you kuow?” she questions, with well- 
simulated concern,’ that you have a rival in 
Mark Vavasour, and a very subtle one. To you 
he pretends not to admite or esteem Mise Con- 
way; but it is ‘otherwise, If you had nob béen 
eagaged with the Swannells yeeterday you would 
have seen him leave the grounds with Miss Con- 
qwey. He wat absent a long time.” 

“Btop, Rana ; You' can't mean this, 


Oaly the 


other dxy he warned’ me act to marry a woman 


? 


Pry 












inferior to me in rank, and so fmpressed me with 
his arguments that I half foreawore Jultet.” 
“You blind boy! said Hons, caressiog hia 
-hair with her jewelled fiogers, “Mr. Vavasout 
doubtless laughed at your credulity.”* 


“By Jove!” cried Greville, starting up ; "if 


I thought he meant mischief I would—but J 
forgot, Rana, you are partial to him.” j 

She laughed lightly, 

" He ts pleasant, handsome, aud a good parti 
I suppose I must marry one day——why not Mark 
Vavavour |” 

“Then 16 would nob hurt you much ff wa 
my sls} There are other men a’ eligible 
as he,” 

“You are very foolfah, Greville. A rupture 
between you and your’ rival would put 
the’ #rong,and make him appear df 


probably ignore you and learn to care: for® tif. 
Letime show you a wiser mode of ‘procadare: 
You know #3 well as I that there have been some 
reports recently not quite to Miley Conway's 
credit ;J, myself, believed them oneé, but not 
now, By hints and inuendoes one cau do much, 
aud remain undiscovered, too. My advices to you 


is, rest whilst others work ; leave the maungement |: 


of thie affsir to me, So long as Jalies Conway 
ean hold her own againet the world, she will go 
ou hopiog one day to be Mr. Vavasour’s wife, and 
entirely iguoring your prior claim. I saw thatin 
her fate yesterday. [am sure'sha feels towards 
him already as she does to nove other, Let him 
once think her false and flippant, aad he will give 
vp all intercoures with her—you know how proud 
@manheis!- Well, when we have efficted thie, 
when he-tarns from her, and felis show by eold- 
ness and averted looks that they think but lightly 
of her, you cau step in and plead your own cause ; 
she will be glad to lieten then.” 

"And do you suppose,” Greville demanded, 
pogrily, “ Ishould wish my wite’s name fo be 
the subject of common and scandalous talk ?” 

* You are vory stupid,” Rana said, impationtly ; 
* the mere fact that you marry her willshow to 
all that the reporta were unfounded.” 

Ho hesitated a moment; then eaid,— 

“TT will rely dpon your womian’s wit,” and 
was blind to the look of triumph in’ Rina’s 
eyes. 

MT Now you are acting wieely ; but you must go 
further, You must lead Mr. Vavasvur to believe 
you are diegusted with Miss Conway’s conduct, 
that much as you love her you would not marry 
her unless in a moment of madness, He “will 
follow your lead readily.” 

** Bet suppose that Julieb discovered my share 
in this scheme ?” 

‘' She never will. You are as cowardly aan 
child, If you will only trust yourself to mé all 
musi go well ; and being grateful she wiil learg to 
love you more than she now imagines she loves 
Mr. Vavasour,” 

‘* But,” urged the young mav, *’ what will the 
govérnor say to such an allianoo? We have for- 
gotten him.’’ 

** [have nob; but my pleading, antted to 
Julles Conway's beauty, will change bis turn of 
thought, Hoe will be proud of so lovely and ac- 
complished a‘daughter-In-iaw. Do you agree to 
my proposals?” 

He stretched out his wand ond grayped his 
eister’s, : 

“ You're a splendid ally aud echemer. Whats 
pity you sre nota man! Really, Rana, I'did not 
expect such generous eupport from you.” 

‘That fs hardly complimentary. Well T'll go 
now and leave you to digest this matter at your 
ielsure, Au revoir!” and she passed oud of th 
room, & bright smile on her face. ; 

Reaching her own, she leaned from the window, 
and indulged in a low rippling laugh, *"” 

** Poor Greville |!" she whispered, “ Poor fool 
to be eo easily deceived 1” , 

In her heart she despised him, but she meant 
to use him as her tool to forward her own ends 


and what she deenied her happiness ; and haviog |) 


attained theses things she told herself, with 
bitter stiile,-— ye 

“ Greville shall ‘never marry that girl whilst 
I live, The’ fool, to dream of such a miésal- 





liance 1” 


x in} 
used’ |’ 
jand {uteresting man, so that Miss Conway would}: 


- The sunny days wore on, and the Dimedales 
were leaving Bath for Ilfracombe, but not before 
Rama had sown her seed and insfdiousi 
perce ? atankee' toa loyers, and 
manner of ber ces and employers, an 
| Rane hea. nel with a comparatively light 


heart. 
‘Mark travelled SE ete ae found, tee 


| Dimsdale the most intelligent and appreciative 
‘companion, He rever forgot chat flash of ‘ove in 
‘her eyes, and was careful not to exceed, the limits 
of courtesy ; but ehe did not ¢ rt. ) 
sis bien Contac ble aboftcall er voie tos 
‘iter opened nd | apparent can- 
dour, and gave Mark ceblagtiant that under 
we thites, ab indeed, tha loved Se ‘ite, 
oved . o,. 
afd Moin’ id to honour. mins 


* And, I _ nak,” questioned " Mark, 
‘mododily, i Seb has ay geard Pm 
in you? A week or two since you swore you 
‘would marry her despite all obstacles,” 

“Thea I believed in her fully, bat since I 
‘have. had proofs of her frivolity aud falthless- 
ness ; and my wife must be as Cacsar’s—without 
reproach,”” wht Sate 

Mark rove aud leaned over the balcony, 

“ Poor girl!” he \gaid, hoareely, ‘ib. would 
have been better for her had she been born 

lain; she would have had fewer temptations. 
There are times when even I feel some doubt as 
to the truth of these rumours ; when T am 
tempted to ask all may be as once 1 was—- 
. Ae ene off confasedly, bud after ®. momend 
resumed,-— 4 ; 

‘You did not know—I would not confess— 
that once I was very near to,marrying her.” 

Greviile started. 

“* How far back was that ft” 

“Two years; but, as you know, we met. here 
as strangers, if you would spend the remainder 
of your days In peace and honour give her up.” 

Greville moved to Mark’s side, 

"Do you care fdr her till?” 

* Yes,” with fierce self-con “ond at 
times [ should be as weak as water in her hands 
—a fool, a slave, a dolt! Drop the subject 
Dimsdale ; it Is unpleasant to me,” 

In October Mark left the Dimsdales withoub 

haviog proposed to. Rana; but she did vot 
deapair, for he had promised to meet her, in.the 
following December, at the house of @ matual 
friend, She was very anxivus to to Bath, 
and, once settled, ahe began to institute careful 
inquiries concerning Juliet, 
. To her great catisfaction she learned. that the 
leavea of _ malice was workiog well, that ber 
rival's pupils had dwindled down until she was 
scarcely able to support herself, and serious'y 
meditated leaving her comfortable lodgings for 
others less expensive ; that she now, obtalned no 
engagements for soirées and parties, 

Rane's heart. throbbed. triumphantly as. sho 
beard these things, and she longed to see if 
trouble had marred Julia's beauty,.and so make 
her. leas desirable to the man who loved her. 
Her longing was speedily gratified, for driving 
one day through the park she saw @ slender 
figure, not to be miistakea for any other, 
approaching ber. ml , 

PShe me the coachman drive more slowly thst 
she might the. better see the ravages, shame aud 
piin had wrought on that lovely face, Jaliet 
lifted. hor weary eyes, aid met thos cruelly 
‘bright grey ones, but she. seemed ecarcely to re- 
cogniee theic owner cntil abe. dxew very mear to 
the carriage, ‘ 

Then a falnb colour stele into the “wasted 
cheeks, and she reared her head high. Rava 
Jeaned forward, and bent ber fair, proud face 
upon the unfortunate girl ; her red lips curved 
into a contemptuous smile, then she sank back 
among her cuebions, Iuxurlating“Io her success. 
Juliet went on her way heavily, se if all thing: 
conspired to weary her; the slow tears 
stung her heavy lida, She dashed them aside 
hastily, hating herself for her weakness, ' 

“J5 ig she who has wrought me all 
‘wrong and trouble,’ she thought, bitterly. 
“Ob | thet she may suffer-one day as. now I do. 





Mark! Mark! had you been lees week | 0b! 
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surely my story should have moved you to pity, ‘ 


tn to'adorn }” 

po When I December came Juillet took her life in 
her hands, aa {t were, and faced he: future with 
the calmness of despafr,,.She had been reduced 
vo many straite, had even parted with most of 
her staple ormaments that she might not focur 
any debte. She was wofully slone, and even 
Mrs, Addison keemed to fail | 
ruled by her son, who eat in jad on Juliet, 
and believed any and every lie convern- 
jog her, Perhaps the embryo divine did not for- 
get her rejection of his own suit, and was glad 
to revenge himself upon her for what he deemed 
a elighd. 
Rana found it impossible to leave home: but she 
feld no regret, for Mark had accepte: 
invite to epend his Christmas with them, and she 
was busy selecting hew and pretty tollettes, 
charming morning robes, teagowns, and dresses 
for weer, for now hér fate was to be put 
to the test, and in ber heart she vowed she would 
win Mark’s love, or would die. 

On a dreary afternoun Juliet Conway walked 
homewards, filled: with vague misgivings ; deter- 
mined, too, to find employment-elsewhere, She 
felt very bitter, very:reckless ; ripe for any folly, 
any madness, Reaching her lodgings she went 
slowly upstairs, and eat down, resting her cbia 
upon her hand. A heavy step on the stairs roused 


her somewhat from her lethargy, and then a 


knock’at her door followed, 

In answer toher “come in’’ George Addison 
entered with a frown wpon hiv brow, and a ae 
nan triumph fo his usually dull eyes. Juliet 
not rise to meet him, she merely bowed, and 
motioned him to a ceat. 

There was that in her attitude so hopeless, #0 
lonely, that another man’s heart would have been 


touched to tendereat pity, but ib was not so with | & 


George Addison, ; 

Ata glance he took in all her beauty, which 
nod even her pallor or weariness, her plain attire, 
could mar, and’ he felt an added bitterness against 
her. i 
“This is unexpected,” she said slowly, ts he 
we the room. and confronted her, ‘ pray be 
#03! ” 

“No,” he answered, grimly. ‘I prefer stand- 
ing, my errand is an unpleasant one,” 

The girl smiled bitterly, 9 f 

* Mr. Addison {s so ins bly connected with 
the dieagreeables of life that I feel no eurprize. 
Plesss tell me ab once what has procured me the 
honoor of avisit from you? I regret that I can- 
. ‘Hi teas teew pale with her lovel 

ig rage, as her lovely, 
defiand eyes met te and the insolence of her 
tone vibrated through the otherwise silent room, 

Te it well to mock?" he began ; “ unhappy, 
ainful woman }” 

She laughed, so softly, yed so bitterly, that 
his cicquence was nipped in the bud, and a most 
unrighteous anger stirred in hia soul, 

" Miss Conway,” he said, “I bave heard with 
grief of your frivolity, and I refuse to counte- 
—_ it by allowing you longer to stay in my 

oure,” 

Juliet rose suddenly ; there wae awful shame 
and agony on her face, and yet ecorn was the 
oma there, lifted her head 
as une spoke,—- 

an me what you mean, George Addi- 
80D ” > ‘ 

“ There ia little need for that,” abashed by her 
demeanour, “ You have made yourself a byword 
in Bath, and I refuse to allow #o honest a 
pice as my mother to give you shelter any 

onger |” 

Ooe moment Jullet seemed about to fall, bub 
the next she stood erect, Ne 
‘*T wish,” she aid, hardly above a whieper, 

that for an Instant 1 could be a man !. I would 
strike you down where you stand, you pitiful 
coward! Iwill go, but not until the time for 
which I hired rooms ‘has expired. If it 
burts your immaculate and sinless soul to see. me 
here day after day I am satisfied. You have 
heaped insult insult upon a defenceless gir! ; 
one day you will regret it, Leave me alone! 
Go from this room | It is yeb mine ; and do not 


3 she was over-. 


a& Greville’s | 





venture here Oh! you make me forget 
my sex! You tempt me to say words I would 
fain leave unsaid,” 

" Juliet Conway, you will bring trouble upon 


yourself by your own violence, and shame by 
your frivoll : 


» As @ minister, 


, I warn you of 


‘what must be your fate if you continue--—-” 


She interrupted him with a half shriek, and 
leapt to his side, her face changed aud marred 
by outraged pride and womanly dignity, 


She seized him the wriete. He bad not 
thought those small thin bande could be ao 
atrov 


&. 
"Be caroful,”. she said, ‘you sre goading me 
to madness ; there is murder in my hearb now. 
Oh ! you poltroon! yeu wretched semblance of 
a man! a Christian! Go! If you enter this 


room » on tence, so long 48 I remain | 
‘here, SS inset ten 


aside his hands, faced. him.a 
a with flas eyes, then pointed to the 


# De you heat?” she queatloned, laughing ; 


And the discomfited young man went from the 
room in angry silence. 

‘Juliet listened to his heavy step as he de- 
scended the staira, and when she could no longer 
hear ih, she sank on her knees beside the couch, 
and’ hid her face in its crimson depths, 

“Oh!” she moaned, “they are all alike; in 
this world there iano roomfor me! Whz esn- 
nob I die? Why was I born with such, a fatal 


‘f 


gift of beauty? If bad.been o plain gich they, 


would have let me go. ou my way unuiciested, 
unquestioned |, Ob! thas I never seen 
the light of day ! Heaven is very cruel-to me |.” 

She remained kneeling a long time; then 
she rose, The room was yery dark, and she 
rang for lights, The little maid answered her 


ummons. 

“Tell Mra, Addison I wish to eee her,” said 
Juliet; or, stay, you can take her « note, J] 
am ecarcely im the mood to receive her court- 
sously,”” 

She scribbled a few lives, intimating that ebe 
wished to vacate her apartments in the courde of 
ten days, and Mra. Addison had best -endervour 
to secure 9 fresh lodger in her stead. 

The latter tried very hard to convey her 
sympathy to the unhappy girl, but Juliet steruly 
repulsed her. 

“Yow sre being governed by your son, and will 
cast me out of the shelter of your home; con- 
sequently I consider your professed sympathy 
of little worth. Let me alone; I ask nothing of 


ou, 
z And not all Mrs, Addison’s tears could move 
her to a tenderer mood, 

She resolved to leave Bath; she hated Its 
streets and Ienes, al} Ite pleasant ways ; and so 
sought to gain employment élsewhere. 

She. advertised, co far ‘ax her meane would 
sllow, and kept herself aloof from all, careless of 
praize or ceneure, 

Aud so the last day ‘of ber stay at Mrs. 
Addieon’s came ; and she had taken lodgings in 
a far bumbler neighbourkood. 

As she went slowly along Queen’s-equare 
she heard steps behind her, and a voice thas 
spoke her name, 

She turned abruptly, 

“Mr, Dimedale,” she said, swiftly, “why do 

m pursue me? Do you not know how sorely I 

ave suffered because of my intimacy with you? 
My fair fame is injured, my occupation gone, 
my acquaintances bave failed in thelr professions 
of attachment, There is nothiig left me but to 
die or leave this bateful place. Do not persecute 
me further, for my patience and forgiveness have 
“— pgs a idly datk. Th 
rho Bn 900, Rg ge dy © young 
man slid his hand in her arm and walked on 
beside her. 

" Juliet,” he said, “will yon marry me? You 
know I huve loved you long apd truly.” 

“Do you mean this!" she questioned, “ Have 
you forgotten the difference in our positions t-— 
the cloud under which Ilive !—the contempt in 
which my name is held? Give me time for 
thought, I am amazed, almost frightened by 
your love and Aye 





Her heart beat fast. The temptation to take: 
bin at his word was very, very great.’ She wne- 
homeleas, friendless, unloved by any save this 
man, who alone, of all she bad known, trusted: 
and clung to her, But the memory of Mark wae 
with her, and after a pause she sald,— 

“Tell me, will Mr. Vavasour rarry your- 
sister ?"” 

“Yes,” be answered, lying easily ; "they have 
been engaged some weeks,” 

The small, shabbily-gloved hand stole to her- 
side and rested there. Then she said in a thins. 
waary volce,— 

“Tb will be a saftable match,” and well-nigh 
broke Into weeping. ; 

“You have not given me my answer,” pleaded 
Greville, 


She lifted her bowed head, and locked inte hin. 


eager face. 
“ You don't know all, or you would not ask me.- 


to be your wife. I am a waif, a poriah, wholly 


‘unfit to sbare.your lot, No, no; L cannot marry 


you, I shall never marry, bub for the honour: 
you have done me I thank) you with ali my 
heart, -I understand how much you would have: 
sacrificed had. I asid ‘yes’ to, your entreaty;” 
and.in her pasaionate. gratitude she lifted his 
hand and kissed it, not. knowing how it had: 
been ratsed. against her happinese and fame, 

“T will nob acceph your answer os final 
Julfet, let re at least hope. Could you read my 
heart, could you guess ever so faintly what you: 
are to me, your plty would make you pause.” 

"The woman who heeitates is lost,” she. inter-- 
rupted, swiftly, ‘Do not urge this upon me. 
If I said ‘ yes” you would one day with I had 
answered otherwiee, You love me now, or you 
would not have done me-this honour, but love 
does nob last” —half laughing, in her bitterness. 
of goul—" at least a man’s love does not,” 

They were in a quiét lane, there was no one to- 
witness his passion or ber pain, so he caught her 
fn his arms and kissed her madly, 

"Love lives for ever,” he panted, “such love 
as I bear you. Jullet, you shall listen. Oh, ny 
dearest ! don’t yor know you have eo grown into 
my life thst you seem {ts very breath. I cannod 
do without you ; and surely, steing that you are 
80 precious to me, you will relent. I can make 
you happy, and lift you to a higher level. My 
father may at first be disappointed, but he wilt 
not forbid our marriage. Rana wil! plead with. 
hit for us.” 

Then she langhed outright, 

* Miss Dimsdale posing as my mediator woul? 
be as novel as the idea is funny, She alway» 
hated me,” 

“She misjudged you once,” Greville sald, 
quickly ; but she has Jong been your charopion, 
and is eager to see us happy in each other’ 
love.” , 

"That she may secure Mr. Vavasour ” with 
great acumen. Then, understanding she had 
in her momentary madness revealed part of her- 
seoreb, Juliet added, swiftly, ‘Why do you re~ 
gard me so curiously? Are you surprised to find 


Mark Vavasour and I were no strangers when. 


you introduced us! Once we were ali’ but: 
ackpowledged lovers, but he grew weary of me). 
as gentlemen will.” 

"Ta it for his sake you refuse to listen to me ?” 
Greville questioned, with suppressed fury, 

“Perhaps a0, who koows! We women are. 
queer creatures,” 

“J give you one more chaxce, Juliet, Will yore 


me 
“No, I won't,” she answered, sharply, for MMe 
tone stirred her to anger. 

He flung her aside, co that she fell against the. 
wall, and remained leaning there some minutes, 
sick and faint with patv. 

T—only I-—am williog and able to repair 
your demaged fame, and make you an honest 
woman,” Greville said, in furlous tones. 
“Rather than see you another man’s wife F 
would murder you, despite your beauty. Think 
what youare doiug. There is probably no other 
man’ fo my position who would be willing tw 


marry you.” 

Juliet lifted herself erect, her face was white,.. 
her eyes flashed ominously. 

‘t Mr, Dimadale, you have said enough to com- 
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wince me I was righo to reject your very generous 
offer. Itia welll did so, It would be sad for 
me, indeed, to marry such a rnffian as you bave 
proved yourself to be, Had you not best leave 
me now | Your attentlons might be misconstrued, 
and it is not wise that so mere a youth should be 
exposed to the wiles of a woman who is not 
honest,” 


The bitter Irony of her tone, the implacable 
ecotn and hatred on her face, recalled him to 
himself, y , 

** Forgive me ; I was mad,”’ he pleaded, 

But Jaliet waved him away. § 

“ There is no need to prolong our interview, 
end my most fervent wish is that I may never 
seo you again. I shall never forgive you. You 
dave insulted me too deeply either for forgetful- 
news or ° 

She began to move on, and he followed. She 
flashed upon him. 

“Must I beg protection of any passer-by ? 
You would do well to let me goin peace, Iam a 
desperate woman |” 

He stood aside, and let her pass on her way 
tlone ; then returning to Royal-crescent cursed 
‘bimself loudly for the arrogance and folly which 
had made Juliet his enemy, 

‘Raps would have managed better,” he 
thought, and went to her to disclose all his 
woolng and its utter faflure. 

After that he saw no more of Juliet, although 
he often wandered through Queen’s-square ; and 
Ys came upon him with a great shock when Rana 
told him she had left Bath, having obtained em- 
ploymen? as pianist in a theatrical company, at a 
very fair rate of remuneration, Still he swore 
that he would find her, and win her for his wife. 

He was not a generous or good man in any 
wense, bub he really loved Jaliet with all the 
Force of his selfish nature, and koew that no 
other woman would be to him what she was. 

December passed, and Mark Vavasour spent 
his Christmas with the Dimedales, and listened 
to many hints as to the frailty of Juliet Conway, 
and almost believed them ; atili he said no word 
f love to Rana, and she began to despair, 

She was so gentle, so pretty fn all her ways 
towards him, that he ved her the very em- 
bodiment of amiability, and sometimes resolved to 
yaake her hia wife ; but always his courage failed 
him, and he could not bring his resolution into 
action, because before his mental vision there 
«would rise pleadingly, reproachfully, sometimes 
angrily, a pale, dark face, lit up with lovelieat 
deep eyes, and le would hear the accents of a rich 
low voice saying, “ Had you been true, I had been 
@ better woman ; as it is, you have made me what 
Zz am,” 

So January and February passed, and the 
Dimedales went to town, Rana being still diz- 
engaged. Once again Mark was thrown into her 
society, but he showed less and less inclination 
to win her for himself, and she grew desperate ; 
her temper became less even, her prettiness was 
marred by continual discontent and depression, 
so that the worldly matrons eaid among them- 
selves, with all her wealth Rana Dimsdale would 
die an old mald. 

Meanwhile Juli*t Conway was rapidly growin 
popular ja the musica! and theatrical world ; an 
“Mark Hstened with growing wonder to accounts 
of her marvellous skill as a musiclan, and her 
coldness towards all her admirers, It seemed to 
him she wished to retrieve her past errors, and 
he muttered, miserably,— 

"Oh, that she had been less frail! Why 
cannot I forget her} And why must her part- 
ing words ring always in my eara? They had 
the sound of truth.”’ 

Then he determined to go and hear herer- 
formance, to look once more on the beautyWhich 
had been his doom (as then he thought), and as 

listened and gazed the old love increased watil 
its sbrength was a very torture to him, 

“I could forget her mysterious antecedents, 
could afford to laugh even at her probably dis- 
graceful birth, but I cannot forget her frivolity,” 
and with that thought he went wearily out, 











CHAPTER iV, 


Trex Princess Bronislava, most beantiful of 
Polish women, despite ber forty years, eat listen- 
ing indifferently to the sprightly words and music 
of a new opera, The house was full, the company 
good ; but the lady’s wandered from face to 
face aa if always seeking some friend whom she 
was destined never to find. 

It so happened that, on this particular night, 
one of the actresses bad falien ill, and her small, 
unimportant part had been offered Juliet Con- 
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wild cry she fell forward, senseless. 

For » time there wae a great disturbance and 
conte Whilet her friends conveyed her from 
the theatre, then all was quiet again whilst the 
opera went on. 

The Princess was whirled to her own home, 
and, having recovered consciousness, requested 
that the youn of her friends, Bs ety girl of 
twenty, sh go to her in her rf. 

** My dear,” she sald, feverishly, “ tell me the 
name of the girl who began to sing when I 
fainted?” 

“She was announced as Bertha Doneval,” an- 
swered the girl. 

a Princess sighed, averted her face, then 
said,-— 2 
“ Bud ft Isa common custom with people of ber 
profession to assume @ name.” 

“Oh, yes! Why are you so anzfous concern- 

her ” 


‘Her face is the face of my dead husband. 
Her volce had a ring in it like to his; for one 
wild moment I hoped, I dreamed she was m 
lost child, Audrey, I must see her, and 
with her; she must be brought me to- 
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CHRONIC COUGH, BRONCHITIS, 
AND GROUP. 


An outward application for bronchial difficulties 
is many times far more effective than syrups, 
cough mix- 
tures, cod liver 
oil, &c., simply 
because it 
penetrates 
through to the 
direct cause, 
which is, as a 
rule, an accu- 
mulation of 
matter or 
growth tightly 
adhered to the 
bronchial 
tubes, 

St. Jacobs 
Oil, possessing 
as it does those 
wonderful penetrating powers, enables it to loosen 
those adhesions and to induce free expectoration. 
I have known cases where expectorations have 
been examined 
after St. Jacobs 
Oil has been ap- 
plied, and the 
exact formation was 
clearly shown, 
where the ad- 
hesions had been 
removed or pulled 
off the bronchial 
tubes. All irrita- 
tion of the delicate 
mucous membrane 
of the bronchix is 
quickly removed by 
the healing and 
soothing properties of St, Jacobs Oil. Tn cases of 
croup and whooping cough in children, St. Jacobs 
Oil will be found superior to any other remedy. 











THE GARDNER'S DAUGHTER. 


towns in the West of EKogland there stands a 
large, old house known by the name of 
Daneford Piace—or called for short by the people 
in the bourhood, simply “ The Place ”—belog 
Ahe most structure of the kind within a 
It is situated in a hollo “with the d 

o tus a wy, groun 
towards {t on all aides, but espaclally 


been deserted. Attempts to let 
vain, It was much too ; besides, it 
name. Ii] deede done under its roof have taken 
away its ovce honourable character, and man 

ple would not cross the park _ for 
bundred pounde (or both the parkand" The Place 
are sald to be baun 


Mr. 


The lodge he lives in is of a castellated shape, 
double storied, and covered with ivy ; a trim 
garden of roses and geraniume is enclosed fn front 
of it by a green wire fence ; boxes of flowers adorn 
each window-aill. 

The master’s trade may be easily guessed from 
the outside of the house, but the fatrest flower he 
possesses Is his only child, his daughter, Mary 
vane £ tall and elim, and 

2 is seventeen years of age, 

not merely pretty, with the blue eyes, ruddy 
cheeks, and wavy locks of a country maiden. 
She pags stocns of paugr ip ori est te 
carriage 0 head, su cate modelling 
face and feature, that ehe promises to be a beauty 
ofa that is seldom seen among girls of her 
claes in life, : 

In no way does she resemble her mother—with 
her turn-up nose and sharp, little brown eyes— 
still leas is she like the worthy gardener, with his 
thick, homely ures, and reddish grizzled hair. 
She resembles fo one but herself. 

The truth may as well be stated bere at once. 
She is not their child | so why should she be like 
them? They never had but one of thelr own—s 
puling little infant that was carried off by croup 
jusb seventeen years previous)y. 

Mrs, Meadows and John were inooneolable. 
They had married late In life ; for several years 
they had been childless, and now the lovg 
wished for-Infant, who was to have bsen the prop 
of their old age, had been suddenly taken from 
them, 


A week after [te death, whilst Mrs. Meadows 
was still bemoaning ber hard fate, her huebacd 
come home one evening with @ smell bundle in 
his arms, and laying it in her lep said, triam- 
phantly,— » 

See here, Jessie, what I have brought you ! 


What is it?” she inquired, ia a melancholy 


tone, 

“Y believe it’s nothing less than a baby! I 
found it in the orchid house, close by the stove, 
when I was going round; ecmeone must have 
put it there within the last half-hour, I came 
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Ber SO ee See eee With a 
mother’s fond she it to be the 
Te hes aie 6 peer eas taleetoael 
That a 

1 Me we aaet Oa aed ne ore 
that it was i see, 
flaxen hair, and a akin I'ke wax. Ite clothes 
were neat but plain ; round its neck there wae a 


give her up; and if we hear nothing we 
her instead of our own.” 
To this John Meadows agreed without demur. 
The foundling was never sought for. It was 
identified by the neighbours as the Meadows 
own child, and as such was fn time christened 


- 


blood ; and when the recollection flashed across 
them they thrust [t away ab once. 

She was never to know—no one was to know 
that but just thelr two selves. And thus Rose 
grew up to years of discretion—well, if not to 
years of surprising beauty ; and the fame of tho 
gardener’s daughter at Daneford Place spread as 
far as the next two parishes, 

Fora gicl.of her rank in life she had received 
a very tolerable education, thanks to the local 
school ; she could write a neat hand, had as good 
a general {idea of history and y as moab 
young ladies; was a fair ari . and a 
skilfal needlewomav. Her education, as far as ib 
went, was sound and solid, but she knew no 
language but her own, nor a note of music, Now 
school was a thing of the t;.she stayed ab 
home, helped her mother in the house, and dusted, 
swept and polished, but from washing pots and 
the wash-tub she was held exempt ! 

A great deal of her time was spent with her 
needle in her hand, and she found a ready sale 
for her embroidery at a fancy and outfitting 
shop in the nearest town of Caversham. 

Oo fine evenings she would stroll up to the 
gardens, and return with her father ; or-——not 
veldom—she would wander about the deserted 
grounds alone, Other times she would assist her 
caother at one of her t perlodical dustings 
and cleanings, At "The Place’’ this function 
usually lasted @ week, and one or two old char- 
women were called in on these occasions. Rooms 
were swept, cobwebs torn down, windows opened, 
and a few Grea lighted, 

Rose delighted in these cleanings, Her own 
tasks accomplished, she would roam from room 
to room, gazing ab the pictures, fingering the 
ornaments, eltting on the faded oak chairs, and 
peopling the house with the children of her ima- 
gination. 

Tae great entrance hall, the library, the suite 
of three drawing-robms, the squire’s room, were 
all very well each in their own way; but what 
Mary revelled in were the great state bedrooms 
upstairs, with their silver-framed, spotted, var- 
uished ratrrors and tapestried walls, and immense 
plumed and curtained couches. 

She also liked the arched little passages, queer, 
sbrupt stalrcares, and mysterious and unexpected 
coors which abounded on the second and third 
storey. She, thanks to her mother, knew all the 
hiatorfes of the place ; the names of the rooms, the 
rames of the portraits, and had, from years of 
habit quite come to look upon the place as her 
second homa, 

Lady Mary’s dressing-room was her favourite 
resort ; ft was a half-clrcular boudoir, panelled 
With faded blue and tarnished silver. It’was 
‘ined with low maple book-shelves, and 





covered with water-colour sketches 
portraits on fvory and larger ones 


Rose knew them all intimately—from the 
in powder to the cornet who had 
been killed at Waterloo. And she had her 


too, 
Her special aversion wasa woman with fair 
skin, a yery low body, reddish curls, and cruel- 


original was the hero of some mysterious, and, 
doubtless, tragical history | 

A large dressing-table, with curlous japanned 
drawers and a spotted circular mirror in o tar- 
nished silver frame, were the only objects from 
ogy the room could legitimately claim {ts 

No chests of drawers, wardrobes, or mirrors 
were to be seen ; only armchairs, little chippen- 
dale tables, cabinets, and bookcases, 

Drawn up in the least uncomfortable of these 
chairs, with her feeb on the 0, Mh yticne 
Lege many an hour (a happy hour !) buried 
in ig volumes of poetry, old romances, and 
books of the keepsake era, 

She real quickly, and was rapidly devouring 
the brary, so to speak, " Rasselas,” ‘The Vicar 
of Wi Id,” “The Old English Baron,” and 
other grisly tales of the latter typs-were eagerly 
and tb tfully perused. 

"TY can’t think what takes Mary’s fancy, eitting 
up In Lady Mary’s room half her time,” grumbled 
her mother to her coadjutor, Mra, Spinks. “ Dear 
woman, the moment her task of dusting fs done 
off she goes and shuts herself up there, aud I’ve 
all the work in the world to get ber home to 


‘* Then she knows nothing?” said Mrs. 
Spinks, with a mysterious jerk of her black 
bonnet. 

* Ob, not a werd! and for your life don't let 
er,” - 


“Not I, my dear. It’s a wonder she has not 
seen the stain on the floor !” 

“Obl she saw that years ago—one time we 
had up the carpet. She has seen it twice a year 
this many a year.” 

Well?” in a tone of awe-struck Inquiry, 

‘Oh! a lie in them cases is no harm, fn my 
opinion. No need to put notions in the girl's head 
avd prevent her setting foot in the house, like 


| half the folks iu the county. So whon she saw it 


and called out, I told her it was just a can of 
paint that had been spilt there years ago and 
would not come out.” 

‘* Paint, Indeed!’ ejaculated Mrs, Spinks, in a 
sepulchral tone. 

** Well, it did as well as anything else, Still, 

ou would not havs me tell her—whiet ! here she 
is,” as @ distant door banged ; but after walting 
for a moment in silent expectation the two 
matrons resumed their convereation, speaking 
with bated breath. 

“Theard them talking a4 the ‘Three Moles’ 
ere yesterday,” sald the charwoman ; ‘‘ and some 
of ’em said the place was golog out of Chancery, 
and that an helr had been found fn Australia!” 

** Aye, did ye now! Well, I aud my man has 
had no word of it. I'll believe in the heir when 
I see him,” 

**It would do a deal of good to the village if 


the | the place was open again,” continued the other. 











times ie bad,” 
“To be sure, to be sure,” Interrupted Mre, 
Meadows, rather tartly, ‘‘Bub how can there 


be an heir when Mr. Godfrey was never heard of 


ees He's dead for sure, and he, 
after the was the last of the family— 
the good old family.” 

“Paith, ‘twas old enough,” Mrs, Spinks sald, 


** but I never knew ft was good before. What. 


with the former Darvalls bling and drinking, 
and shooting in duels, aah the last man turning 
out and cursing his son—not to speak of other 
things—the less sald about goodness the better 
if you are to ask me! ” 

“Oh! well, we have all our faults,” returned 
Mrs, Meadows, who did nob care to hear any 
slights put upon the dead and gone Darvalla, In 
whose family she had been second housemaild for 
more years than she cared to mention, 


She was by no means in her first youth when~ 


honest John Meadows offered hig heart, his Land, 
and a share of the west lodge, 

“Some people’s faults does be nothing to 
others ; those D 
would be no harm If they did die out,” persisted 
Mrs, Spinks. 

‘*They are dead, sure enough ; there’s no 
doubt about ft,” returned Mrs, Meadows, with 
precision, ‘ You know the belief they have in 
the family about a picture? ” 

“Yes that picture in the dining-room of the 
manon the white horse. They say it falls 
down just before a Darvall dies, but I misdoub 
ft,”” 


‘Then you need nob, It’s as true as true, Ib. 


fell the day before the old lady died. She was 
found dead in her chair, her knitting {x her 
hand ; it fell before the master died, and we 
found iton the floor some fifteen years back, 
and that, fn my opinion, was for Mr, Godfrey.” 

“Tf it was my picture I’d burn it {0 the 
kitchen fire,” said Mrs, Spinks, decidedly ; that 
would put an end to its warnings once for all,” 

** Hash—sh!” cried her companion, in a 
terrified whisper. ‘' Don’t say such things, tain’s 
lucky. There’s queer things about us thab we 
cannot account for,” she added, nervously look~ 
Ing over her shoulder with a pallid face, 

“Oh, queer enough!” agreed the other. 
*'There’s a curse onthe place, or I’m mistaken ; 
atid that minds me to tell you that ‘Humpy’ is 
about again, He was met in the long wood last 
week.” 


‘Mercy! You don’t tell me so’? I thought 
there was an end of all that! ‘What in the world 
briogs the likes of him round?” 

‘* [ suppose it’s the chance of people living here 
again that brings him up,” ans Mrs. Spinks, 
with horrible significance, 

“Aye! but I see no chance whatever o' that. 
Where would they come from ?” 

“From Australia! It’s not denied that ‘a 
cousin of old Mr. Darvall went there, having got 
into trouble ; and these are some of his people 
thatare now putting in for the place.” 

‘They have to prove themselves firsd,” said 
Mrs, Meadows. 

‘Oh, aye} I'll warrant the lawyers will see to 
all that. Well, now I think this room’s about 
done, and we may be going home. I've got 


‘that lob of dust in me mouth I'd be all the 


better for a cup o’ tea,” se 

*¢ Well, we will just call Mary, then, and go,’ 
returned Mrs. Meadows, taking off » hugé apron 
and removing « towel that she wore carefully 
pinned over her head. “T’ve had just sbout 


enough of the placa for to-night, and to-morrow * 


will finish {t for this spell.” 
Exit the two old women. 


CHAPTER I. 

Avorner day’s sweeping and dusting brought’ 
the labours of Mesdames Spinks and Meadows 
to an end, greatly to Mary’s sorrow, for she had 
just commenced Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and 
did not know how to tear herself away from Lady 
Mary’s dreseing-room. 

It was the month of July, the eveniags were 


* Give lots of employment, and many’s the hands. 
that’s badly in want of work, Wages is low and’ 
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“BEz 
Yong, aud tine huag heavily on her hands, Her 
e household taska over, her sewing Snished 


for the day, she would walk up to “ I'he Piace,” 
and whilet ber father went round the green. 
“houtes, she would go longingly round the houre, 

At length she talon courage to confide to 
ter mother her Intense desire to read some of 
the books in the dressing-room, ‘‘ Reading” 
Emplied study to worthy Mrs. Meadowa; the 
girl was steady, industrious, atid cbadient—no 
gadabout. Why should she not heave ibis plea- 
sure, {f pleasure It was! 

Té was far from Mra, Meadows’ own ideal, 


‘ weading books all alone up in that ghostly old 


house, but since Mary knew nothing there was 
ne harm done, Aad, ‘Yee, Mary might go. 
Hat mind you, Mary, you are to be ready at 
whatever hour your father calls for you ; he will 
come into the hall and give a shout up the 
etaire, and don’t keep him wafting, whatever 
you do, You can go up whenever you bave 
the (on-things ‘washed ; and mind to care of the 
books, and take none of them away wish you.” 

Delighted with this permission, that very 
evening, armed with the keys, Mary seb forth, 
Wears of any kind were fureign to her nature ; 
she had been born with s naturally stout heart, 

She entered the gloomy, silent hall, ascended 
the etairs, tripped along the.. corridor, and 
entered with aaong on hag lips, 

She had a sweet but uncultivated voice, which 
wae often to be heard about the weet lodge as 
ehe went abont her, work, 

She lost no time in reaching down “ Ivanhoe,” 
puliing up achalr, and seating herself near the 
~windew with her back well-turned towards the 
obaoxious portralt of “ Madame,” 

Jagat ea she wae almost broathlessly reading 
the account of the tournamént, and was Jeaguea 
away tn mind from avery place but * Ashby- 
dé-la-Z miche,” she was somewhat rudely brought 
Back to her presend curroundings by the door 
behind her being flang open so violently and so 
euddenly that it made her start and drop her 
boak, and hex heart began to beat.es it had never 
eaten in its life, And why,} She could not 
have told the reason if she had been asked, It 
~was the unexpectednass of the thing, the loud 
nolee coming in the nidst of such solemn silence. 

With all Mary’s courage, ib was fully jwo 
minutes ere she ventured to look round, and 
then abe did ao very slowly and very cautiously, 


Flere was nothing whatever to be seen, nothing 


at all 

Ghe rose, and advanced and, looked .onb upon 
che. corridor ; all was empty, all was silent; 
appareutly there was not a soul in the house but 
rerself, 

Ghe waited aud listened, then closed the door 
and went back to her placa, trying to tell herself 


~that.ib was.the wind ; but where could the wind 


come from on ® sultry aummer’s evening } 

Afteria Uttie time ahe resumed her book, and 
uever took her eyes and her thoughts away from 
Zt ti] she heard her father’s gruff voice in the hall 
below, eailirg out,— 

“Mary! Mary! Areyouready? Come along, 
my bookworm !" ' 

As phe walked home beside him, over the 
mossy, weed-covered avenue, she felt half tempted 
te gelate her recent experience {n the dressing- 
room ; but ia the end she was ashamed, Her 
father would laugh to hearof her being frightened 
just because a door suddenly opened of itwell, os 
all doors.sometimes do, 

“ Mother is often talking of the story of ''The 
Place,’ father, what. is the story 1” she inquired, 
abraptly.. ‘I don’t mean of hundreds of years 
age, and about Oliver Cromwell, but of what 
you remem ber—what happened in your time?” 

“Oh, I only remember old Mr, Darvall’s leap ; 

he lived in a couple of .roons, himecif and a 
queer secretary, aud they were always making 
-experimeots with chemicals, and twice they 
nearly blew up the houee. He was half crazy 
with this nonsense, and with pride too; and 
the old lady had s companion, and her work 
aud her charitics, bab ahe never held up her 
tread since Mir, Godfrey waa turned out, No, 
mover,” 

* Was that the son?” 

“ He and his father had a desperate 


v 
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quarrel, and the old man drove him oub of the 
place ne? gases som and he was Seon mo 
more. He wasa fine, pel, eman, 
bad ol wears nil ote Bike” Be n shook his 
head Bg 

© Woll, and after that?” 

* After that the old ox f dcooped and drooped, 
and died. She was found dead in her chair one, 
day, and then the old man was not long. 
her, At her end he was rather weak in the head 
and ueed to cry like a child, and call for. Mr, 
Godfrey; bub Mr. Godfrey was never heard of 
again, and there was not a single relation to follow 
the hearse, ‘There's Darvalls they now say fo 
Australia, but there was nob one in Eogland ; 
and there was a buvt for Mr. Godfrey, and the 
eatate was putin Chancery; and only for. this 
talk of a claim now it would nob be long before it 
would lapse to the Crown, and there would be an 
end of jt,” 

* And ja that the whole story?” cried Mary, 
disappointed, “I thought from what mother 


"| said. there was a ——- + 


To's enough for you, my dear,” interrupted 
her father; © the rest fs |.baried and fur- 
gotten, and forgotten I'm thinking it fs ; and, 
avy way, it’s bo concern of yourner mine, Old 
Mr, Darvall was a tertible bard old man, and 
drove hia family wearly mad with his tyranny 
and his tempers, I'm sure Mr, Godfrey would 
gladly hava changed places with me, and been the 
gon_of an honest tradesman, and his own master, 
Well, here-we-are | Is supper ready, mother 1” to 
Mrs, Meadows, in the doorway. 

Undaunted by her previous experience, and 
drawn by the magnet of Sir Walter Scott, Mary 
returned to her haunt the. next evening, and 
read undisturbed—read_ for a week without any 
interruption -—and had almbet forgotten the 
episode of the open door, when the eame carious 
incident occurred again. ‘This time the door 
seemed to be nearly ewung off tte hinges, and thia 
time Mary quickly jumped to her feet, and turned 
about, 

There was no ene to be seen; it was gotting 
dusk... She had been holding her book close to 
the window-pane as it was, and straining her eyes, 
and looking hard at-the open doorway she could 
gee nothing, 

She put away her novel, took up her suu- 
bonset and weut and looked ont on the corridor, 

It waa dusk—the light duck of a summer's 
evening—downstairs uothing ; she descended 
slowly, and stood in the In some uncer- 
tain 


ty. 

She was half afraid, and yet she was ashamed 
to go.out to the garden and tell her father that 
she dared not.etay ia the house alona, 

Standing irresolutely thus she noticed a gleara 
of candle-light coming from wader the door of the. 
library, and took heart atonee. Her mother had 
been talking of taking some brouss ornaments 
home, and giving them a rare good polishing at 
her lelsure, for it. was Mrs. Meadow’s pride and 
pleasure to keep the furnitere, &o,, as if ib were 
her own. sit 

“ No matter who owns it, or if it don’t belong 
to no one, I’ildo my duty all the same, and not 
be ashamed If the Queen herself was to, atk to 
look over the house,’’ was her constant boast. 

“ Of course {t's mother,” said Mary, boldly 
euterIng the long dining-room, which In turn 
opensd on the library, and the library Into a 
little room that had been Mr, Darvall’s sanctum, 
where he kept hig business papers, where he wrote 
furious letters to his con, his lawyar, and his 
tenants, ata large brass bureau that stood against 
the wall, and filled up a very respectable portion 
of the room, 

Mary’s light footfall on the Turkey carpets 
was not audivle, and she came up to the door 
of the little room, fully expecting to see her 
mother, and stood on the threshold and looked 


na ‘ 

She saw-a lighted candle standing on the bureau 
abd a man sitting in front of 1, ransacking the 
drawers with. both hands; another man was 
standing up looking at a paper very closely, and 
reading out names. 

Mary stood on the threshold and stared at them 
in speechless astonishment. 

* Have you got the certificate of Fred Darvall's 


_ 


+” said the man who waa standing up, 
ak oa vee iy ‘g 
| “ Yeo, this. is 1,” holding up ae long strip of 


?. Aye ; and now have you got old John Darvall's 


M Yes,” returned the other, promij 
{ WAGd wove you goball Fred's letter? » 

| “ Yes, I believe so,” holding ont a packet. , 
“Then that's about all, We've done a good 
evening’s work, and we may as Well come 
, Ad thia the et es ener reed 
and locked the drawers, shut the lid down, aad, 
re in his pockets, took up the 


bting the papers 
pale and aie 

As heapproached the door, followed by his eom- 
panion Mary crept to one side, and sheltered her- 


self he ge the re vagch curtains of poesia 
as they passe ; 80 close 
nord ale could have. achisd ones with 4 

One was a tall with & stoop ; tha ‘other 
was stout and bead tonibared: ' 

She could not eee thelr faces, for the tall man 
cautlously shaded the candle with his hand, aud 
they walked, as it by stealth. 

Mary shrank closer and ¢eloder to the shutter 


and held her breath as they went by, and 
— into the dining-room, thence into the 


Sie waited till she heard them cross the stone 
flags, and saw that the candle had been suddenly 
blown out. 

- There wae no light In the room mow, save that 
of the moon, which shone In at the tops of the 
shutters, whieh were only partially ¢ 3 by 
this light she saw a small obloag white object 
on the floor, {&% looked like a newspaper folded 


wroshe stooped down ard took it Ia her hand, and 
aaw thatit was some law paper, that had evidently 
been dcopped by the recent vieitors. ; 

She felt no desire to run after them, she heard 
them now descending the steps of the portico ; 
she did not wieh to take it home, She had soms 
idea of leaving it on the table, and escaping, 
when, to her horror, a voice beside her sald, in « 
whieper,— 

Heating ins Wnicipeshad ‘quit ile Surped 

ea is wuexpected req rn 
abruptly round, but could see nothing ; vainly 
her eyes tried to pierce the dense shadows of that 
large room, 

With a violent effort she flung the parchment 
from her into the farthest coruer, aud then raced 
into. the hall}-from the hall to the steps sod 
the sweep, literally breathless with terror. 

Although bata moment or two had elapsed 
since their departure, there was nota sign of the 
two strangers to be seen, not a solitary figure 
broke the monotony of the. green park ; ib 
was as if they had dissolved inte. air. 

Mary, with her knees literally iB to- 
gether, ones more ascended the steps, hurriedly 
slammed and locked the great entrance door, and 
fied home, ! 

Her premature arrival, and her pale, distracted 
appeatance, filled her mother with dismay, and 

adows himeelf coming im at the same time 
they cross-examined her eagerly, almost in the 
same breath. Ourious that they should both ak 
the Identical question, — 

“Did You ste anything ¢” 

** Yeo,” she sta » * I did,” 

“Where { In the dressing-room ?” 

“No, down below, in the little study off the 
library. Isaw a light under the door, and I 
made sure it a you, negeorae coming after those 
bronzes, and I peeped in quietly ——" 

. “Yes. Go on, girl the 

} “ And I saw two men at the bureau with 
4.” : nals 

prt h, I think, ‘They passed quite 

“Yes, oldis nk. pas qu 
close to me to where I was hid behind the 
curtaic, and one of them dropped a paper, «nd 
when they had gone I picked it up, am 
Iwas thinking what to do with ft,a whis- 
pered, all of a sudden, ‘Give it to me,’ aud I 
Jooked and could see no one, so I just it 


’ 





avywhere and ran away as hard as ever I coud.” 
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“ Ab, dear me! Well, well! It’s a strange.) 
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house. egy pea ara are abel ai he 
eaw naught ” said John, buttering » hunk | ev in accepting the Invita- 
of b * about ft to anyone, ) men> the door was elammed 
Mary, you will only get hed at, or blamed would-be escort was lefc 
for too free with the place. You won't al in the lane. 
be for so much in the dressing room. Mary’: qualatence was undoubtedly » 
now, I'm ti ig.” ‘| gen and -looking, and well- 

" No, never 5 fe ge I don’t care if TI before her in some doubt for 
never see the inside aie Hawt an boty. 00 8 then he said,— 

empha’ A Aas Ican do for you! How did 


aoe word, The rems pdt 


by ‘'bue” from her 
white town, | 









and, to a ceriain extent, fashion. 
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mly gain Miss Tatting’s chop she 
sould be safe, She really felt very much dis- 
mayedras ehe tried to edge her way along, aud 
actually terrified as a big, brutal-looking man, In 
a thunder-and-lightning suit of checks, and a 
rakisb-looking hat, came along beside her, sayiag, 
with a hideous leer,— .. 

* Don't be in a hurry, darling, I'll look after 
you. Take mysarmyand come along, and I'll see 
you through it.” 

Mary pretended not to have heard him, and 
hastened her pave atill mare, 

"No, no. Now, where's the good of this, my 
bveauty You ‘come with me and don’t be so 
shy. We'llogo into the ‘Golden Fleece’. and 
drink. auecess to, the yellow colours, eh? and 
we'll have a snack,.and I'll escort you up to the 
rooms and we will hear the speeches, you, may as 
well come, Why not? I suppose. your mother 
knows you’re out,” 

** Please to leave me alone, and mind your own 
buriness,” she answered, between her chatter: 
EO, a is . iness.’ 

. @ preity. girl is always. my. business.” 
Reece cut. his arm he drew her. towards 
him, 


She strvgaled,; and screamed, end finally broke 
away and darted down. a long alley, her tipsy 
pereecutor dn fall pursuit, In the mélée she hed 
‘oat her hat, her little cape had been torn from 
ier shoulders ; she felt ber arms falling her—her 
pursuer was within arm’s length when a deliverer 
appeared. A man came suddenly out of a side 
door, coolly put out his foot. and. tripped up her 
‘ollower, who lay sprawling lke a lobster on his 
cands and knees in the road. 

‘What's the meaning of this?” demanded 
the stranger, eyelng the brute determinedly. 

For all answer Mary Meadows staggered up 
against the wall and burst into tears. 

“She's my young. woman,!” cried the other, 
rising, with curses, “and I’m only ‘aving.« bit of 
a lark, Don’t you go interfering in other folks’ 
business, or ié will be worse for you,” he con 
Coued, with a scowl, “Come on, Fanny, never 
tind that-bloke,”” 

“ --I—never saw him before in my life,” she 
aaeped.. “Oh! sir, please send bin away. 
ae do!” she entreated, with a fresh burst of 

ars. 


come {uside,” said the gentleman, 


)} uncle’a old housekeeper will look after you, 


garden at the rear of a row of tall 
pre: 


Paige f was Oe elections, 
town and got “the 
‘nob get out seule ant Oe 
me and I lost my hat, and he | 
, and | f T ran away.” a 
ooked at her intently, as she 
her simple cotton gown, with 
eo 4 ga Vilas 

iG BOs Bo very pretty, bub, 
ng.ef bigh-bred co srr rH 
“Amal, brown head, and long 
ben pure, creamy skin, and her: 
tanned though. they 
nob escape. his eyes. 
cs tips of those dain 
ant. belies her locks; ladies ; 






at once,” he ead, hurriedly, taking ow bi 
watch, “bus I will take. you inside, aud. my 


and we will send you home salely, May I ask 
where you live?” 
%y live near Daneford Place,”she aaswered, | 


y: ay 4 

“And strange to say I come from that parb 

of o world also, My uncle is. Bliob of{Can-: 
gor 

Cangort was a fine property about two miles 
from Daneford Place; the woods of elther ran 
side by alde, though the houses were far apart. 

" How odd that we have never met! I gene- 
rally spend my leave down there, and I don’t 
think I’ve ever seen you.” 

Mary coloured violently. Was she likely to 
meet a person of Mr. Eliot’s position ; she who 
lived in the gate lodge at ‘*’The Piace,”.. He was 
surely making fun of her, 

“Jam going {np to speak to Mra. Steele, the 

ousekeeper,” he, said abruptly, leaving her 
momentatily alone, 
.. Hedid,nop choose to appear with his unex- 
ted guest without having had a preliminary 
terview with the greatest.old gossip in Caver- 
sham. In « few hurrled sentences he told hie 
tale, pub a bank-note into Mrs. Steole’a hands, 
anying as he did.eo,——- 

“Rig her out iu » bat,and. all. that. sort of 
thing. Find out where she lives, andif J'm not 
back by six o'clock hire a fly. and take her. home, 
She is in the garden, .Come on, and take her in 
charge, aud offer her lunch and everything that’s 
proper.” 

And sure enovgh there in the garden she 
ne very a gg young lady—-yes, 
and dropped a to ea such, A youn 
lady. ia o 1 blue bind's-eye cotton and black 
silk tie, bub minus what she would call, her 
‘' walking, things,”.and with ber hair and collar 
ah tumbled, and iraces of tears on her 


A, 

At Grat Mra, Steele treated her young charge 
with great diatinetion, took ber up to the best 
bedroom, brought her hot water and towels, and 
waited on her with the deepest solicitude, 

Then she offered her wine or tea, and, need- 
ey to add, her guesb was in fayour of the 
atter, : 

After this she.thought she would fail io her 
duty if she did not discover who the young lady 
was-—where she came from, 

A few pointed questions revealed the nppall- 
ing fact thet. the young woman whom she had 
called “miss” was nothing more or less than a 
paltry gardener’s daughter. . 

‘Your father the gatdener, ab Daneford 
Place?” she erled, with » crimson face, .“' Why, 
bless my heart, if I ever heard the likes of this!” 


nearesé arm-chalr, and surveyed her visitor with 
angry amazement. 

“Why, for what did you take me? Who did 
you think I was!” {oquired Mary, rather 


“Who did I think you were? I took you for 
a lady born and bred, to be sure!" 
¥ Met” cried Mary; becoming crimeon {n ker 


turn 

“You, you, Well, I'll ‘never boast again | 
hiek ct au ¢, as has seen the might and 
beat ‘of quality; being took in like that! Deary, 


deary me) Tknow your father wall, and I re- 
member yout mother, thotigh it’s yeara ence I 
saw her--& plain-favoured body, too. In the 
name of forture will ye tellme where ye got your 
good looks #” she demanded, forcibly, 

mf shook her head hopelegsiy,’and’ made no 
reply. Ne 

“Mr, Maxwell was took In too,” she gu- 
tinued, peevishly, he drew nis aside, 
a I. was to gs? 


and give me five pounds, a 
you a proper hat, aud that, * and he sald. f 
» or the, young 






Ce 


the young lady, not. the gir 
person. It beats all, that fmt I never wae 
eo fooled before ; nop thas it’s 7 

Rieing and coming.over to the: he 
herself on @ cup OF tea, and set.down 
Mary, evidently resolved to recoup herself, at 
once for her recent mista oki 

The tea had a soothing influence, and she 
poured out three or four cups, cooled them, and 
drank them from the saucer, meanwhile con- 
versivg more and more confidentially with ber 
vis-2-vis, whom she submitted to a 
nation about her parents, her prospects, her age, 
education, gud. admirers, 

«Don’t tall me you are seventeen past, and 
not a fellow after you. | Maybe, you are grand in 
yourself }” 

** Maybe I am, Mrs. Steele,” reddeting, and 
regoliecting Farmer Jones’s sov, who had offered 
to walk with her on Sundays, and whom she had 
snubbed, and the civilliies of the guard of the 
“bus,” which she had likewize quenched. 

‘* Mr, Eliot of Cangort is a queer man, lan’t 
he?” said Mary, ta her turn. 

** Aye. Heda Captain’ Eiiot’s uncle, and uo 
married. The Captainiis his heir, Mr. Ellot le 
oldand selfish, and will never» marry. » He's a 
different person altogether fiom Mr, Max, as we 
call the Captain; he likes ladies, and balla, and 
hunting, and going about the world—just the 
opposite-of the other, who {s very strich and 
severe. All the same, they are main. good friends, 
It’s a pity there's rio lady at Cangort; it’s as bad 
as ii-iv wae shut up—like Daneford Place, By 
the way, did you ever go over the house?” 

“Oh, yes; often.” . 

**Only by day, I expect, then,” eatd’ Mrs; 
Steele, significantly. ! 

* Oh, I’ve been there pretty late, too,” 

** And what did you see? [ khuow you saw 
something, I-can tell by your face, °You‘can’s 
deceive Susan Steele |” 

“ T would rather not talk «bows it, MrevStecle, 
if you please.” 

“You need nob mind me, since I know the 
whole story, for my mother was still-room maid 
—aye, & matter of sixty years ago now. She was 
there when it all happened, and [ know the story 
as well ac you do yourself.” 

‘‘ But I don’t know ft at all, Mra, Steele. T’ve 
never heard anything excepting that old Mr. 
Darval!l drove bis only son out of the house and 
Gisioherited him, and was sorry for it when he 
was dying,” 

“Oh! that’s nothing, at all., What I mean 
is. what happened fifty years..ago in Lady 
Mary's dvessing-rocm.. Would you like to hear 






“ Yer, L should, very much indeed,” returned 
Mary, with uuconcealed eagervess,..“' Nothing 
could interest me more,” 

Well) I'li just pour myself out another cup, 
and then I'll begin, for it’s dry work talking,” 

Having swallowed her fifth cup of tes, cleared 
her throat three times, she commenced the fol- 
lowing history. 








"Here, 
Pushing baek the door which opened into a long 


and she seated herself with a plunge in the 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


"You must know, of course, that for the last 
three generations there has always. been one of 
the Darvall family lost or missing. I suppose | 
you know. that, at any rate?” said Mrs, Steele, 
impressively, nodding her head at Mary Meadows. 

**No, I never heard of it till now,” returned 
the gir), humbly. ‘Of course I know there's 
My. Godfrey ° 

“Yes,” interrupted the housekeeper, ‘As 
before him, hie father’s brother, Frederick, and 
before him-—-well, that brings us just to about 
fifty years back, when the first one went—well, 
astray, and never was heard of no more, 

‘*Mr, Darvall of that day was a real, grand 
gentleman to drink and hunt, and kept a honse 
full of company.. He married a French lady, and 
had two sons, Robert and Claude; Claude, you 
know, le a French name, 

“Mrs. Darvall wae very gay, and filled the 
house with company, and such fiddling, and sing- 
ing, and dancing as never, never was ecen | 

“ However, one cold morning she died, and 
her niece came over from Paris, and kept house 
for the old master and the two young men. By 
all accounta, she was a most beautiful woman, 
and as wicked as she could walk. Her maid,a 
French giri, told queer storles to my mother, of 
lovers, and letters, and duels. 

“She had been married to an old man, and he 
was dead, and she had heaps of debte, for the old 
husband left all he could to his own people. 

“She could doas she liked with the Squire 
here. She wore the family diamonds, and many 
&® fine silk purse full of golden guineas she got out 
of him, and many a debt he paid. 

“The two young msn were jast her slaves. 
She followed the fox hounds in a scarlet habit, 
and she went to all the balls in the country for 
twenty nolles around, dressed like a duchess, 

“ She drove iu a coach-and-four, as grand as if 
she was the Queen. She had as many lovers as 
would line the avenue, from the gate to the ball 








door, and she played one off agains? the other in 
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MARY STOOD ON THE THAESHOLD, AND STARED AT THE TWO MEN IN SPERBCHLESS ASTONISHMENT, 


beautiful style. They say she could have married 

half the gentlemen in the county if she had 

liked. " 
“Those were grand times at ‘The Place’ when 


She was mistress. The poor old master was given 


up to his port wine latterly, and cared for nothing 
else, and she managed him and his scns exactly 
as she pleased. There were hunt breakfaste, and 
dinners, and dances, and routs of all sorte— 
mostly gentlemen at them. The big, grand ladies 
began to be rather shy of Madame, and only a few 
that were no great shakes used to come, but there 
were men in pienty ! 

** After a while ib was given out that she was 
going to marry her cousin Claude—the eldest son 
-~and everyone was surprised, for he was v 
quiet, and oe himself in the background rather, 
and he was a good five years or more younger 
than Madame, though she was so beautiful, some- 
how, her age was no matter at all. 

“Well, they were married, and went off to 
France for a bit, and then came and setiled down 
altogether at ‘The Place,’ The old man was weak 
In the head now, and the living was quieter—-no 
more big junketings. 

“Madame used to have people to stay with 
her. One especially, a French chap, with a hand- 
some, wicked face that Mr. Claude could not 
abide, but Madame set great store by him ; he 
rode with her, walked with her, sang songs, and 
spent hours up in the blue boudoir with her, and 
more than once my mother swore she saw him 
kiss her, 

“Mr, Claude was quiet, but he was jealous’; 
and at last he forbid this Count the house, and 
there was a great scene one day-—-Madame sbriek- 
ing and screaming, Mr. Claude cursing and shout- 
ing, and he was heard to order the Count out of 
the house on the spot, and swear a big oath that 
if-he ever caught him cross the threshold again he 
should never pass {t alive. 

“Well, the Count went away, and things were 
desperately dull, Madame sulked in her room 
for weeks, and wrote dozane of letters, and got 





thera too, Then she cheered up a bit when Mz, 4 





So — 





Claude was elected for the county, and had to go 
up to his seat in Parliament. 

“ Madame got him in, people said. She drove 
abcut here and there, and talked to her peop'e, 
and bewitched them till they did not know whet 
they were saying. She gave bribes, she geve 
kisses for votes—her very Wasa set on gei- 
ting her husband Into Parliament, so she said— 
and he got in, too!—and he and she eeemed to 
kind of make friends over it, and he wanted to 
take her up to town, he said, and show her off 
at Court, and present her to the king, but 
Madame would not stir a step, _ She said her 
place was with her aged uncle, his father, and 
she resigned the pleasure and her inclination to 
her duty. 

‘‘A pretty duty ! Scarce had she kissed her 
husband, and seen him off for town when the 
French Count arrived, smiling and sleek, and 
took up his quarters as before, There was no 
one in the house but Madame, the old master, 
Madame’s maid-and companion, and the Count. 
Of course there wae plenty of servants in the 
servants’ hall. Madame no more cared for 
servants than if they were statues and deaf aud 
dumb. 

(To be continued.) 








Wen a South Sea Island mother wishes to 
chastise her child she seldom resorta to slapping 
and slippers—of course she has nouc. Instead 
of using the forms of punishment customary 
among civilized mothers, she pulls the child's 
hair and bites come part of the body, generally 
the fleshy part of the arm. In wandering about 


‘the villages one sees many children having on 


their bodies scars produced by Wourida inflicted 
vy their mothers’ teeth. When a mother wishes 
to carees her child she deftly draws her thumb 
across {its eyebrows or cheek, or gently seizes its 
cheek between her teeth. The rubbing of noses 


is also & mark of affection among the Kings- © 


mill Islanders, as it {s among the Maoris of New 
Zealand, 
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JACK NORTH'S SECRET. 


-_0i—— 
OHAPTER XXXVI, 


Sar was dead, Ib was all over, and he was 
free, These thoughts natu occurred to Sir 
John North when he retarned from his wife’s 
funeral, Isabel had been laid to rest in the 
family vault, which had last opened for Sir 
Godfrey ; every care and attention had been 
lavished on her during her illness ; and as Dr, 
Hunt told Jalla, if Sir John had -been the most 
devoted husband in England no more could have 
been done for her. 

Jack had felt the exposure of his secret very 
deeply, but now that all was over he could feel 
thankful that Isabel had been sent to Ashleigh 
and died under his aunt’s roof; at least he had 
nothing to h himself with, and he knew 
that she had been perfectly happy in those last 

ful months ; while the fact that he had ao 
ately lost his wife would surely protect him 
from all match-making designs of well-meaning 
friends and neighbours for some time to come. 

Aad there was an Intense relief in feeling he 
had no longer a secret to hide from his fellow- 
men. He need never fear Mra. Morris and 
Bianche again, for their sting was drawn for ever, 
and on condition of bis not prosecuting Blanche 
for the theft of the diamonds she and her 
Mother had covenanted to go to America and 
make their home inthe New World, There were 
such penalties attending their return to Eogland, 
that {t was-probable the promise would be kept. 
Mr. Carleton suggested, grimly, fb was a little 
hard on the New Yorker's, but Sir John thought 
the latter quite shrewd enough to take care of 
themselves, 

He was free—and the affairs of those most In- 
teresting to him were prospering. Julia and 
Denis Fane were to be married early io January. 
Mrs, Seaton was resigning Lorne cottage to her 
daughter, and intended to reelde in London at a 
very fashionable boarding-house. Jack had in- 


| 





“DO YOU REMEMBER WHO INSERTED THIS ADVERTISEMENT!” SAID SIR JOHN. 


creased her income by a hundred pounds, so 
that she would be quite comfortably off. 

When Mr. Carleton remonstrated with the 
young baronet on this generosity, Jack answered, 
with a sad smile,— 

‘*T am not likely to Increase my expenses, and 
I have more than [ can spend, An old cousin of 
my mother’s was so distressed ab my not coming 
in for Ashcroft, that she made me her heir. 
Poor old lady, she died last month, and by her 
will I come into two thousand a-year.” 

** You will be leaving Ivy Cottage?” 

"TI should like to keep on the cottage. I 
want a resting-place in the neighbourhood, but 
I should be glad to resign the agency of the 
Croft. Ihave been g Denis Fane might 
take it on, such offices are often held by lawyers, 
and if Mrs. Thurston should suddenly descend 
upon us and make any trouble, he is just the 
right man to deal with her,” 

Mr. Carleton looked at Sir John gravely. 

“And you-—-you surely cannot contemplate 
a life at Ivy Cottage, with nothing whatever to 
occupy your time }” 

“ Well, no.” 

"I don’t want to seem Inquisitive ; but I have 
known you for years, and taken an interest in 
you, first for your uncle’s sake, then for your 
own; I can see you have some plan in your 
head ; won’t you trust me with it?” 

“ Willingly. But I warn you you will think 
me an idle vissionary. I am golog to look for 
Lettice Dene. 

Mr. Carleton started. 

‘* Bat it isa year since she went, and we have 
never had the slightest clue. I am afraid you 
are sotting yourself an impossible task.” 

Jack looked at the lawyer wistfully. 

“ And you think {f I had the matter eo much 
at heart I might have started a year ago?” 

“Well, perhaps.” 

**T will tell you the truth,” said Sir John, 
sadly. “ You may misjudge me, but I will risk 
it, : I loved that poor child as my own soul,” 





fe 
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Mr. Carleton looked as if he thought Sir John 
had taken leave of his senses. 

* Remember,” went on Jack, “ that though {t 
is only a few weeks since we buried the woman 
the law called my wife, to me she had been dead 
in all but name for years. I never meant to fall 
in love. Bound, fettered as I was, I knew it 
would be madness. I started by pitying Lettice 
Dene, because no one wanted her, and she 
seemed a lonely, uncared-for child: I ended by 
loving her with all my heart.” 

'* Bat, no one could have suspected it,” 

‘*Probably not, I only knew the truth when 
I read her facewell letter, the letter in which she 
told me she went away that Julia and I might 
be happy. It seemed to me, then, Mr. Carleton, 
that only an angel could be capable of sucly 
divine unselfishness, and I felt that I would give 
life itself to call her mine.” 

“But she was such a plain frightened little 
thing,” objected Mr. Carleton. “I can't eee how 
anyoue could fall in love with her.” 

“T managed it all the same,” said Jack. ‘I 
should have undertaken the search for her my- 
self last year but for two thin, I knew that 
I was bound to Isabel, and so I could not offer 
Lettice my name and protection, and [bt seemed 
to me that even if she was found ever so, and 
brought back to the Oroft, it was a very dreary 
life awaited her,” 

“She is of age now,’’ said Mr, Oarleton, 
thoughtfully; ‘that changes Mre, Thurston’s 
position. If she came forward to claim the pro- 
perty—or part of {t—for her children, she 
would have to prove Lettice died Intestate.” 

“TI don’t want to prove how she died,” said 
Sir John; ‘I want to find her and bring her 
home.” 
“ And then?” 

He smiled. 

“Well, though I am siill a bad match for an 
heiress, I think I should venture to try to wip 
her love, I think that I could make ber happy, 
and I believe I could teach her to care for me in 
time.” 
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at own Impression is she cares now.” 
té hat ! ” 

" Did it never occur to you } Mrs, Carleton and 
I felt sure of it from the first. Lettioe Dene gave 
up Ashcroft that-you might marry Julia and be 
happy. She wanted to secure, your happlaess. 
She cared nothing for her own, therefore we 
4hought she loved. you,” : rh 

“T only hops you atay be right.” ; 

* OF course you won'd start, till after the wed- 
ding. Julia told me you bad ‘promised to give 
her away.” } ye 

“TT couldn’t misy Jills wedding. I shall.etey: 
for that, and {to.see Amob Sagan established in 
London, then I shall leave old Martha 


of ivy Cottage, and staré on my q "ile, 





I , T am going to take a long holiday 
while. Byast the futere Lady North,” ¥ 

"Tb was so good of you to get Denis Fane 
appointed to the Croft agency ; now he and Julia 
won't be go yery poor,” 
devoted to each 
Susan, you are not to disparage your son-in-law, 
for he:te; @ first-rate fellow.” 

He and. “Beaton at King’s Cross, 
He pat her & cab for the fashionable boarding- 

went down to Fulham on the 


tt omuibna. 
ae: hted at Walham Green, ond tu 
into '@ tobacconlei’s, made a liberal purchase 


= 









‘You are either the rasheat or the b 
of my experience, A skilled detective, 
the search as hopeless nearly a year agogend: 4 
you think you will succeed,” era 

“ Well, you se to him io was just a ‘Ones y4 
me ib moans finding the. girl I love..:)d% 
knows, Lnever, grudged Taabel the vemuar 
of hor days. [never wished to shorten thates 
life, bub I can'tforget thas her death b me 
frees,” ‘ 


“How do you intend to begin your, juee 
You. know that advertisements have failod#?o ). 
“TI know. I chan’t trust to them, Some> 


Des abs 


7 


timte ago I happened todo a service td, dhe man 4: 


at the fancy shop where Leitice’s lebterayqere 
taken Iu, and, I suppose out of gratitude, he eon- 
fedued he had kept back a clue that night haye 
helped us, ‘The lettera-she recsived at: hts, he: 
were god addressed to herself, but to AMi , 
Lrowné,". There were only two, Both wereda, 
the same hand--a man's—and both bore 
utham postmark,” nent ae 

“ Falhaw’s o large suburb, and it's a yeerago,” 
sald Mr. Carleton, despondently, ; 
“Tkoow. Bat I’ve something else to go on. 
Lettice’s rooms at the Croft have been lefs un- 
touched just as she used them. I went over 
there last week and epent two houra hunting 
about for any trifle which could throw light upon 
her plans, Ab last, wedged in-between the 
writiog-tabie drawer and the paper which lined it, 
I came upon an advertisement —-by iteelf it would 
be worthless sitice:it only siguified that a lady 
companion fs wanted who must not objsct to go 
abroad ; but dsthe anawers are to. be addressed 
toa Fulham library, taken in conjunction with 
the fech bothwthe detters Lettice received at 
Ashleigh bad the Falbam ‘postmark, I think. we 
may bake it as certain’ that: Lestice lef> here to 
sutemupon this particular situation.” 

“T begia to think you have mistaken your 
vocation, Sie John, and thab you should have 
been a detective, There’s jab this, Lettice is of 
age pow aud her own, mistress, Why did she 
not write to you then? When she was of age 
she could legally. renounce Asheroft in. your 
favour. If she is alive, why did she not do it?” 

Sic Joho dhook his head. He went back to 
Ashlsizh that day,and the following week attended 
Julia’s wedding, where the grave aristocratic- 
looking young baronet in) his deep mourning 
attracted almoat as much notice as the bride, 

*« T hope your wedding will be the next, Jack,” 
said his aunt, when all the excibement was over, 
and Sit John was dining alone with her. He was 
to spend the night ab Lorne Cottage, and. the 
uexb day would cccord Mrs, Seaton to her new 
home before setting out on his travele, The 
widow, ia common with the resb of the world, 
velieved Jack was simply golag away for changs 
of xeene and a taste of enjoyment now his old 
cousin’s legacy had made him a rich man again, 

“J hops it will,” ssid Jack, heartily, “aod I 
promise you this, Aunt Susan, you ehall come to 


‘Of course, I mean mo alight to dear, Isabel,” 
said Mrs. Seaton, quietly, * but you, bad been 
parted eo long, and she, even at the last, was not 
a% a are; you couldn’t be expected to pine 
for her.” 

Sir John looked pale.» Even now he could not 
bear any sudden allusion to the secret be had 
kept ao long, 

‘* Isabel. is at rest,” be said, gravely, * and I 
have probably a good many years before me, I 


 |Fatham cessed v0 be rural, 


cigars, aaylng, as the attendant was packing them 
i 41 want to find a shop about hera called 


* Ash os eness: do you happen to know 

» “It's nog much of a shop, sir,” sald the man, |. 
pftily ; ‘quite » small affair. Of course I can}, 

al you to it, but there're one or two places |) 


by here where you'll be much better 


Sir John, however, persisted ia his desire, 
was accordingly directed 
‘d to confess, deserved the 


Oa. <¥" sk ‘ 

»« There are.such things as unlocky roads and 
aya shape cond begun before the real needs 
‘gt the y are.unders and shops opened 
hastily to eerve inhabitants never came, 
an vad was a short thoroughfarebetwoen 

R m proper and Walham Graen, Built when 
by some ill-fortune 






ib was jusb ont of the way of everything, omni- 


} has routes, rallway stations, main roade; the poor 


little thoroughfare was remote from ail, and in 
consequence the half-dozen shops it contained, 
instead of flourishing were in a chronic state of 
depression. 

Most of them had changed hands several times, 
and the corner ore had degenerated from a 
atationer’s and fancy shop to a shabby emporiam 
which dealt in toys, sweets, newspapers, and: 
articles of general utility, though a shelf or two 
of well-thumbed novels atill made good its tisim 
to it's original title, 

“Ta this Ashton’s Library 1” 

** Yea, alr,” said the young woman. behind the 

counter, who nursed. a i and was evidently 
the. proprietor's .wife. ‘We've been here two 
years, but we never altered the name, as my hus- 
band ht it. might hurt the custom, Nob 
erat _—T much,” the poor thing added, de- 
jectedly, « « 
a You have been here two years, then I expect 
you can tell me what I want to learn. Do you 
remember who {nserted this advertisemeat? It 
appeared last January, and the answers were 
addréssed here.” 

He handed her the slip of paper. From the 
look of things he did not think she would have 
customers enough to forget any; bur, on the other 
hand, lots of people have letters Isft at some 
small shop nesr them, paying for the accommo- 
— and never entering the placa before or 
after, 

But there was no mistaking Mra, Floyd's face. 
She evidently did remember the advertisement, 
and not with pleasure. 

“Tf you're auy relation of the'Captain's; sir, 
and would give us his address, 1¢ would be the 
kindest thing you ever did, He dealt here rég'lar 
for elx, weeks, and bad the best of everything in 
our ilne, We sent in the bill at the end of the 
month, but didn’t like to hurry him he was such 
a gentieman, My husband was writing a little 
note just to remiud him our prices didn'vallow of 
credit, when we heard he'd left, Me went off* to 
foreign parts and we've never heard of bim 
aince,” 

“Tam no friend of his,” sald Sie John, “I 
am most avxiousto find a young lady whom I 
believe to have answered this advertisement.” 

“ Bieas you, sir, heaps answered it); the Captain 
carriéd off a hundred Jetiers the first day, end 
Miss had fifty or more the next,” 

“How much did he owe you?” asked Sir 


and. as, thanks to my kind old cousin, 1am no], 


* Very rich, I cali them—young, happy, and }wishin 
other. Now remember, Aunt | 


to Ashton’s, which, 
strictures ip bad }. 


* Over three Tt seems a lot, but he 
had heaps oF as illustrated papers. Then 
there was that advertisement he never paid 


“of Sper 

> ho half 
; a half-e 

oheebend little J 


ened bo try and ae 

Captain’s daughter, hen we found they'd 
cleared: out I b aud went to thelr landlady, and 
she just laughed ab me, and said I deserved what 
I got for trasting such an old swindler. She 
took his measure at once, and only agreed to let 
him the rooms if he paid in advance, She got 
her money ; bu} she said be let people in all 
round, and that for weeks after he jeft his credi- 
tors kept ringing the bell, and ing a set 
out.” 


“ And she did not know where he went?” 

“To Paris, she said,..He left no address ; 
but he and Miss Dora often talked of their flat 
in Paris, and the parties they gave. © Mrs, White 


told me she believed the ‘just. lived on 
his wits, and she hadn’ts doybbhe ran a gsmbling 
goncern of some sorb in Paria’? 


*' You are sure Peytonwas'the real name }” 

‘It was the name he, went by bere, sir. He 
was a fine-looking man, and seemed a gentleman 
to his finger tips,” tare 

‘And be had no wife?” 

** He'd nobody with him here but ‘Miss Dora. 
She was 4 tall dashing- girl, but node lady. 
There was a gentleman, used to 
come to see them re often ; but kept 
no other company in Fulham.” 

Mrs, Floyd received her money, and wae dee!y 
impressed with her good luck. Then Sir Juha 
weast on to interview the landlady. 

She was. a woman of a very cifferent type— 
more proaperous and less bitter. Franokly, she 
said she thought Captain Peyton lived by swind- 
ling other people ; bab as he never tried to 
swindle her she did not trouble about it. ; 

She bad seen the com » @ Bickly little 
thing, who looked, as if ehe bad cried her eyes 
out, She wasa’t the sort to stay loog with such 
people es the Peytons3 but she certainly left 
Eogland with them. 

S» feeling that the clue to Lattice was tho 
other side of the Channel, Sic John caught the 
boat exprese fronmy Victoria en route for the gay 
French capital, 





CHAPTER XXVIL ©- 


Ir seemed to Lattice Dene when she first fouod 
refuge within the convent walla thet here eurely 
pence must come to her troubled heart. 

She reached Pont aux Dames in late spring, 
when tie lilacs and horse chestnuts were ic f 








hope to find a wife to brighten them for me, 


John, 


bloom,and all nature was looking {ts loveliest. 
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% The Mother and the other functionaries 1e- 
ceived rg A gg pe Biecigae ne vie 
with each otber making el Bt. 

and for a time Lettice really believed ‘hab ake 
was happy; but only for a time, her heart 
awoke, the faculties, hushed to slamber during 
tor long illness, themselves, and before 
ihe summer was over, Latiee knew orig | 
chat she still loved Sit Jobn North, and that | 
apart from him she could never be really happy. 


Ip those days she grew to long for England | quarrel, 


with » yearning that .was almost pain. She used 
to feel that she would anything io the world, 
even her own life, j4sb.for ag mpse of Ashoroft-—~ 
for power to revisit the 

ecen—and know how it fared with those she 


loved. : 
Had Ji married. Julia! — Did they reign 
together at oft f'and did they evar spare a 


kindly thought to the girl who had. 
pres fey a 
Lettice made a good, conscientious teacher, 
The children loved her ; the Mother was satisfied 
with their progress, only she bad made.up her. 
b. Miss Beowne mush. nob continue a 
heretic, She herself had been rescued as a brand 
from the burning, and brought within the fold 
of tbe tena Obacel Ie had been her privilege 
since then to convert more than one wanderer to 
the one faith, and she meant Lettice to be another 
sheaf of her reaping... si 
“You are not Bapby By daughter,” she said 
w 


eforth a 


ane autuma evening. the nuns had just filed 
oat of the lHbtle chapel, and she came on Lattice 
sittiag alone with a sad look 


on her sweet face; “will you nob confide in 
me?” pat ; 

moe the girl away to ng pe Ss 
small, ly plain apartment, w e Mot 
wrote her letters and condacted other business, 
She made Miss Browns ait down by the fire, and 
kissed her, L 

‘My child,” she said, in Eaglish, “ thore is no 
happiness for anyone outside the true Church,” 

Lottice shivered. She could not tell this cold, 
prim woman that her whole soul was aching 
for human love, and that, Protestant or Catholic, 
only love could fill the aching void at her heart. 

“ Would you not like me to lend you books?” 
went on the Mother; ‘! books, showing the dif. 
ference between our. Caurch and yours? Iam 
quite sure, Lettics, that once brought to the 
true faith, you would embrace our life, You 
would seek peace for ever beneath the sanctity 
of the cloister.” 

Letbics doubted it, 

“TI think, Holy Mother,” she said, slowly, I 
am not good enough to join your Rule ; even if I 
were of your faith, I should like a home and 
home ties,” . 

The Mother did not seem In the least shocked; 
one would have said she had expected jus) such 
4D answer, 

“You are English, and in England gicls are 
brought up to choose their own path in life. I 
hope, Lettice, you have not suffered your affec- 
tions to wander’'to any unworthy object.” | 

Lsttice would nob admit that Jack was un- 
worthy, so she kept silent, ’ ; ; 

“You know the rules of this houss, even for 
those who have not joined our order, and who 
ere but passing sojourners here, You know that 
uo one beneath this roof ia allowed to receive a 
= — unless he is bound to her by the ties 
of biood ?” i 

"I know,” gafd Lettice; "but, indeed, I ex- 
pect no gentlemen visitors. I had thought, per- 
usps, Madame de Monory might call to see me 
when she came to the Castle ; but she has so 
mach to oceupy her I do not wonder that I have 


parsed from her mind,’ 

* ‘* Madame de Monory fs not comivg to the 
pattie this year,” said the Mother ; " the place 
‘ really her gon’s, I try not to heed the idle 
&o:tlp of the world, but rumours of it. penetrate 
poe here, Ib is said that ehe and the young 
srou have had a grievous quarrel ; that she has 
et the hotel ia the Fanbourg St. Honor 4, and 


tikea an Gage im a different part-of Parle,” 


wide world that they |. 





“T should not have thought they could quarrel, 





ithey saw 2 little of each other; they had so few 
thiogs ia common.” 

The Mother looked at Lebtica sharply. Was 
he really hs innocent and unconscious as she 
seemed ? ari 

“Io is said that Monsieur de Monory fell fn 
love, end’ that the ng lady was under his 
cont care, ; Z yg ene 
she disappéared, and’ Madame tively 
refused him her ‘address, the result was # 


ts be 
Lettice stid nothing, but ehe no longer lcoked 


‘unconscious ja dutky-red flush dyed her throat}: 
house—herself un- "|| 


‘“T see that you to tnderstant,” went 
on the Mother. “This afvernoon Monsieur de 
‘Monory called here and asked for you, You 
know the rule I spoke of just now? Hewas 
refased admission, He in anger} saying 
he should write,” =” 

Then Lettice found her voice. 


read his letters. I owe great kindness to. his 


mother ; why should I be the cause of hor uns’ 


ness? Madamis, will you tell the Baron 
that I have:no wish to meet him again 2” 
The Mother hesitated, Monsieur Ue Monory 


was richer and miore powerfal than his mothers 


Ber stat'was waniog, his growing brighter. Ib 
‘might be that:a bride like Lettice would reform 
the young Baron, It would be a great thing for 
the convent to have. reigning at the Castle a girl 
who had lived beneath itsshelter, ; 
“ My child,” ssid the nun, gravely, you are 


young, and the ‘future offered you is a brilliant’ 


one, I have here a letter from the Baron iu 
which he declares his intentions are honourable. 
He has passed the age'st which his mother’s con- 


sent ig necessiry to his marriage, He ie willing: 


that our priest should take every precaution to 
ensure the legality of the union, It is evident 
that he must love you unselfishly.” 

“Tt am a heretic,” said the girl, simply. 
“ Mother Maris, you would not help one of your 
faith to marry a heretic?” 

* Monsieur the Baron has been wild,” con- 
fexsed the nun. “We think that a good wife 
might restore him to the right paths, and you 
are no bigot, Lettice, It has seemed to me often 
that you are pot far from the faith,” 

“*T cannot marry Mousleur de Monory,” sald 
the girl, firmly...“ Mother Marie, I cab never 
marry anyone, I only want to fill my life with 
honest .work that I may not feel so lonely, but 
love can have no part ia my life. Long ago, or 
it seems long to me, I gave away wy beart oace 
for all. I can-never love.again,’’ 

** And he died?” 

Lettice shook her head, 

“ He loved another,” , 

“ Monsieur de Monory is young, rich and 
handsome,” said the nun; ‘as his wife you 
would have a great power for good,” 

Bub Lettice was not:to be poreuaded; ehe 
kept to her first answer; she would not see 
Victor or read his letter. Nothing in the world 
would induce her to be his wife, 

The Mother superior of the convent received 
the young Baron in the visitors’ room and made 
kaowb to him this decision. 

‘*T don’t kelieve it,” Victor cried, hotly, “It's 
not her own doling to refuse me, Hither my 
mother has gob at her and appealed to her 
gratitude, or she haa heard tales of my past liie 
and does nob believe my intentions are honour- 
able, Madame, let ms see her and plead my 
cause?” 

“Tt ts impossible,” 

“ Of course you take part against mo,” cried 
Victor, angrily ; ‘such places as these flourish 
on disappcinted love.” 

“You wrong us, monsieur,” said the Mother, 
etifiy. ‘We hs nothing by Miss Browne's 
refuring you. She is a heretic, and not even of 
our faith, If she joined the true Church and 
sper gag wife we should find s powerful friend 

There was common sense in this, Victor felb 
bewildered, 

‘Why is she eo obstiaate, She Jooked a ten- 
~oa yielding girl, Why doas she withstand my 
love. 


““*I do not waht to seo him, I do-tiot: want to | 


"She haa, I think, a past attachment,” said 
Mother Marie, ‘'I believe she had a love affair in 
England.” 

‘* And the man deserted her, I'd like to have 
the punishing of him.” © ” 

The nua. shook her head, 

“There was no question of desertion, They 
are not. cyeu engaged. He married some one 
else,” anes 

. Victor left the goareni,and the next day thers 
arsived a letter for Miss Browne, enclosed open in 
‘one to the mother,. , 


“T Teave You for a,time, but I shall return. 1 
won't believe that. my love is all in vais. If © 
am willing to forget that you are a foreigner and 
a heretic, surely my,affection must jin time wir 


yours. You will find that the convent is not 


~ 


ing woman, » In time you will long for love and 
regred the heart you have despised—until then, I 
will wait,” ; 

‘(The Baron haa gone to England,” the mother 
told..Lettios. ‘He will vialb his. relations, and 
make « tour, through Britala ; it will be eome 
woonthe before he returns,” 

And roeanwhile I may stay here 1” 

“ And welcome," replied the nua, She was 
but buman, She Knew. she might have. got 
other English teachers for sixteen pounds a.year, 
bub she. koew algo that Victor. de Munory was 
likely to be a powerful .patron to the convert 
which sheltered the girlbe loved, Mother Marie 
believed that time would) conquer. Lettice’s 
scruple;,.and. that when Victor returned she 
would. beable to prosent to him not ouly a willing 
fancée but a trae daughter of Holy Church. 

Toere. was nothing controversial cr . bigoted 
about Lettice. Her religion had few formalities, 
It was.part of herself. She did not mindattend- 
iug. the services of, tha convent chapel, . She 
knew that many of the prayers and hymns were 
used in her own Charch,, She liked to hear the 
clear, aeweet voices of the girl choir, and to listen 
to the clever sermons of.the ‘' Directeur,” 
There was very niuch that abe could joia in, 
and the rest, the part that.she could mod under- 
atand ehe simply cid not heed, 
| The books that the mother lent her, made 
very little impression on‘her, She did nob kaow 
enough of controversialism to be able to: value 
theta;.end after six monthe'at the Convent the 
was no nearer * abjuring her errors;’ perbaps 
because she was not in the least sure that ske 
had any errors to abjure; perhaps because, even 
now, ehe had nob grasped what the chief points 
of difference between the Roman Church and 
her own really were, 

"T am quite content with my own faith,” she 
told the mother-once quietiy, “‘and I cannot eee 
why people argue 40 hotly about religion. Tnere 
must be room for all kinds,” 

* My dear daughter, that {sa most davgerous 
sentiment,” eaid Mother Marie; but ai the 
pameé, she did nob despair;and Lettics was ad- 
mitted into the choir; where her clear, bell-like 
notes were a great acquisition, 

Madsme'de Mouory came to spend Christmas 
at the Castle, She; proud woman, took no notice 
of her former protégé, but kind Bridgep “Mills 
came up to the Convent and was allowed to 
spend a whole afternoon with Lettice in her tiny 
cell-like apartment, 


after all,” she observed, in surprise, ‘ You'll 
never guess the piece’ of work there’s been 
about it,” 

“Tam very sorry. It must have sepmed o 
poor return to Madame de Monory for her kind- 
ness that I should inveigle her son Into an attach- 
ment she would think so far beneath him. But, 
dear Bridget, it was not my fault,” 

‘“€J wish enough you could listen to him, 
Misaie, a wife he Tock might be the making of 
him yet,” 

**But.a wife who did not love him would only 
poll his ‘life,” said Lettice. ‘If I had cared 
for Monsieur Victor in the right way, I would nor 
have leo erence In religfon part us.” 

She did uot eay anything about the difference 
in rank, Bridget noticed the omission; it von- 





firmed an idea whieh bad bean floating in her 








heaven. Yoti are no saint, but a delicate, cling-, 
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miud for some time—little Miss Browne was a 
great lady. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


Sm Jonn Nonts found his task far more diffi- 
cult he had expected. 
of all he was attacked by Influenza The 
first week ho t in Paris, terrible fiend 
took a severe grip of him, and held him captive 
r some time. Then he went about too soon, 
and had a relapses. Easter was long past, and 
Jack had been a widower six months before he 
could attempt any real search for his cousin. 
Antoine, who had returned to his service, 
nursed bim with the most affectionate devotion, 


i 


—~ 
Cc 


cured, 

The valet was in his master's confidence. Jack 

knew that he could trust Antoine fully, and the 
man’s intimate knowledge of Paria and ite 
inner life (so differemt to the superficial ac- 
quaintance which English people may acquire in 
a few brief visite) made Jack hope a great deal 
from his help. They felt the first point 
when Antoine unearthed Captain Peyton. That 
gentleman, as plausible and affable as ever, was 
pureuing his old game, only Dora was no longer 
with him. His fortunes had fallen so low he had 
been thankful to accept his brother’s offer te 
take charge of her for a time. Dora was 
bably as great a trial to the prim Calviniatle 
Scoteh household as ite strich ways and lack of 
amusemsnat were to her. Her father missed her, 
but found it much cheaper not to up an 
establishment of his own. No one exactly knew 
where the Captain alept, or how he paseed his 
mornings, but from two o'clock till Jong past 
midnight he was generally to be found at a low- 
class gambling club, which was always in danger 
of being suppressed by the authorities, and 
always managed just to escaps. 
Antoine, by dint of losing several small sums 
to the Capvain, soon stood high In his favour, 
and was able to lure him to bis master’s hotel 
withoat much difficulty, 

“A gentleman, a compatrioh of my own, 
anxious to see me,” eaid the Captain. “I sup- 
pose, my good friend, you are sure {t is not a 
creditor! In the present state of my affairs, 
money 's so scarce that I have no desire to meet 
anyone I owe it to.” 

‘I am quite certain my master is not a cre- 
ditor of yours. He is very rich, and has come 
to France ou private business, quite uncoanected 
with debta.” 

Captain Peyton had another alarm. 

‘You don’t think he’s » friend of any of the 
young noodles 1’ ve tried to teach ¢carid.” 

“T think he wante to ask you a few questions 
about a lady. He'll pay you handsomely if you 
give him the information he requires, and at the 
worst he said I could promise you a five pound 
note for your loss of time,” 

‘* Five pounds for a single visit. I should like 
to sell my soclety always at the eame price,” 

Brandy and soda, whisky, seltzer and other 
refreshments stood on a tray when Captain Pey- 
ton was ushered into Sir John’s private sitting- 
room. The gambler gave a sigh of relief as he 
looked at his host. They had never met before, 
of that he was certain, 

Jack went to the point at once, 

**T have reason to believe that some time 
ago—probably sixteen mionths—you were. living 
with your daughter at Fulham, and while. there 
you engaged as companion a young lady called 
Browne.” 

“Right, str. We brought Miss Browne over to 
Parle with ua ; I remember thinking she seemed 
above her position.”’ 

_ “She is my cousin,” sald Str John, “and the 
heiress of a large fortune. Give me her address, 
Captain Peyton, and I'll write you a cheque in 
three figures,”’ 

“I wish to Heaven I could.” 

_“ You mean that she has left you, but surely 
sbe gave you some clue to her future home, 
unless, of course, you parted on bad terms,” 

“ Never had a wry word with her, good little 
girl, But she didn’t stay with us a month.” 





“Surely you know where she went? You 
probably gave her a reference.” 

“I know where she went, but you won't find 
edn. jadk oy beaiging for references they don’t 


am a poor man, Sir John), she must have died : ab 
the hospital there was just « chance of her re- 
covery. Dora and I had to leave Paris before she 
ae cee ees but ne as I heard 
she wae progressing favourably.’ 

“ And that was re 

“ More than a year ago, I'll give you the 
of the hospital, Sir John, but it stands to reason 
she won’t be there now,”’ 

Captain Peyton received his five pounds, and 
did not in og wor understand why Sir John’s 
manner was so cuttingly sarcastic. 

It was too late to go to the hoepital that night. 
In the morning Jack called, a liberal donation in 
his pocket for the institution to which Lettice 
owed either her restoration to life and health, or 
kindly attendance in her last hours, He never 
knew quite how much his only hope was set on 
fin his cousin till the slater told him the 
b news of her recovery. 

* She left here to go to the house of one of our 
most charitable ladies, Madame de Monory, 
Monsieur may have heard of her, she agreed to 
receive Miss Browne as a guest, and, when she 
was strong enough, find her another situation. 

Alas! Sir John’s efforts recelved a check. 
Directed from the hotel In the Faubourg St. 
Honoré to Madame’s new 2tage, he found that 
she was in retreat ; for three weeks it would be 
impossible for her to attend to any business, 

Panctually ab the expiration of the time, Jack 
returned, but fresh disappointment awaited him; 
Madame positively refused him an audience. 

Jack tried a golden ‘key. Slipping a sovereign 
into the porter’s hand he asked if there was any 
servant who had been with Madame the previous 
year, and would be likely to remember a young 
lady who was her guest In the spring. 

He was soon shown into the presence of Bridget 
Mills, and the kindly creature told him the news 
his heart hungered for. 

“You'll find her at the Convent at Pont-aux- 
Dames, sir, and I reckon {t’s a good thing you 
didn’t wait avy longer, for the nuns have set their 
heads on converting her and keeping her as one 
of themselves, and being so alone in the world, 
with no home, maybe ehe'd have given in.” 

When Jack reached Ponbaux-Dames he had 
the most wonderful feeling that he had been 
there before. When he rang at the convent gate. 
slowly it all came back to him: the strange 
dream in which he had asaisted at the profession 
of a nevice—a novice with eyes and face like 
Lettice’s. 

“* Heaven grant I am not too late,” he breathed. 
‘Tt would indeed be a cruel mockery of all my 
hopes if I found hers professed nun,” 

But that dream had shadowed forth a warning 
of what might be, nob a picture of what was. 
“Miss Browne” was still the Haglish teacher, 
still a heretic, though the Mother had great hopes 
of soon bringing her over to the true faith. 

* You will tell Lettice,” eaid Jack to this lady, 
{n his. best French, “ that her kinsman has come 
from England to see her, I am sure she will not 
refuse.” 

‘Are you really her kinsman,” demanded the 
Mother. “I understood she had no near rela- 
tions?” 

**T am her cousin, and Iam also in some sort 
her guardian. Madame, I beg you to leb me see 
her.” 

He waited in the little reception-room some 
five minutes, and there came to him a girl dressed 
in the plain black serge and white cap, which was 
the uniform of the convent. Bat when she 
looked at him he kuew that it was Lettice, 
Lettice grown ten, times prettier than she had 
ever been at the Crofo, 
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"Are staying in Parle 1 abe, saked 
gen why you not bri ong ae 
esa wr'gue Goold Sate Falla le Mra, Denis 
Fane, and emi thy in presiding over her 


take,” 

“ My dear were doubly deceived ; wilfc!! 

wy An ee Sosanly be JUL You though: 
unkind, dido’s you. NS eee 

desperately jealous of your wi 

Denis Fane, and fancied you were her fo his 

love. She has fretted terribly over absence 

Lottie, tad wow the'eue Gain 1 GANA WE 

you come home?” 

* Bat I gave the Croft to you.” 

“And I absolutely refuse to take it—except 

on one condition,” ~ 

“ And what is that?” 

‘That the giver with the gift. Lattice, 


giver goes 
I love you dearly, I have you in my 
heart, t belleve, ever since you came to the 
“T vever eg , 
**T never knew it f until you went away, 
And Lettice, in those days I could not have told 
you of my love. Iwas bound and fettered. The 
wife I had married as a mere boy still: 
and though she was hopelessly insane I 
no other woman in ber place, She 
November, Lettice, and if only you 
ou can be my wife as truly as you 
oe ae long explanation bet 
here was a lon 
Mother Superior pn Sir John. 
Carleton, who had never 
Lettice, came over to France and } 
Pont-aux-Dames, for no other reason 
receive Misa Dene at the Mothe~’s 
self escort her to England, for the convent wou! 
have been horrified at the bare idea of her 
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July had well begun before Mrs, Carleton 
reached home, and then her hueband took a fur- 
nished house ab the sea-side for his family, and 
it was tacitly agreed that Lettice sbonid stay 
with them until she became Lady North. Jack 
pleaded for an early marriage, but Lettice wished 
to waib till a full year after the death of poor 
Teabel. 

* We have our whole lives to ge together, 
dear,” she told her lover when waxed [m- 
patient, “And she only had you really for one 
short year, I cannot bear thet we should scem 
to slight her memory.” 

They were married in Christmas week. Mr. 

Carleton gave away the bride. Denis Fane wat 
among the guests. His wife would certataly have 
been with him only the young couple's son sod 
beir had chosen to enter the world just s week 
before and required his mother’s personal attend- 
ance, 
Sir John and Lady North reign right royally 
at the Croft, where Julia and her Danis are fre- 
quent visitors. Mrs. Seaton comes down every 
summer, and there, too, Mrs, Thurston and her 
children have been welcomed, Alick Jameson 
hes received the grateful thanks of Lettices 
husband, and Madame de Monory has quite for- 
given the girl her scn wished to in fact, 
as Victor Gortty afterwards bestowed his name 
on @ third-rate danseuse, the great lady thinks, 
on the whole, it fs a pity thad Lettice refueed 
him. 

(THE END. ]} 
EN CREE OR oT 
TT TS 

Mountain clfmbers frequently firid butterflies 
frozen on the snow, pe so briotle that they 
break unless carefully handled. When thawed 
the butterflfes recover and fly away. 
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allin his power to & marriage between | enough to be giad, and oh! mother, the shame 
MARK VAVASOUR’S TRIAL, | ber and an old suitor whom she hated with all | of ie a 
the force of her nature. She was so persistent ‘*T learned to love him, and was mad enough 
a la in her refusal to listen to bim that his love | to think that be loved me, By every means 
(Continued from page 320.) turned to hate, and he vowed to be revenged | his power he strove to win my heart. I was #0 


“Dear madam, it ehall be as you wish, only 
remain quiet now ; sod Heaven grsnt, if this girl 
as good as abe is lovely, she may, indeed, be 
child. Good-night, and all happiness be 
you ! 

6 s * « * 
was when Juliet found her 
Bronialavs’s bijou houss. She 
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bowed, and the Princess motioned her to a seat 
beside her couch. 

“ Ave you Bertha Doneval?”’ she asked, gently, 
sad Juliet noticed that her thin hands fluttered 
sgitatedly from throat to bresst. — 

“No, madam,” she answered, quietly ; “‘ but 
I performed in her stead last evening. My uame 
is Jullet Conway.” 

The Princess half-rose, stretched out her hands 
with a mute, imploring gesture, then controlled 
herself sufficiently to say,— 

“ Are your ts alive?” 

%] do not know,” Juliet answered, flushing 
hotly. “Iam ignorant of my origin. Pray par- 
don me {f I beg you not to approach the subject, 
It is a very painful one to me,” and the proud lip 
quivered with mortification. 

“Naturally, child; but if I sald I could tell 
you all you wish to know, if I proved that [ 
—sit down, and disclose what you can of your 

ast.” 

“Oh!” the girl cried, “do not excite vain 
hopes in my heart; do not teach me to believe 
myself of honourable birth, only to let me learn 
afterwards I am the miserable dupe of some 
deception.” 

“Trust me, I shall not do that,” and impelled 
by her manuer to obey her, Juliet told the 
princes: all she knew of her antecedents. Once 
or twice the lady interrupted with a sound that 
‘was suspi like asob, and when the girl 
had finished she lay eflent a time. 

“Oh, by all your womanliness, do not keep me 
{n suspense,” the girl pleads, 

Then the worn but lovely face was turned upon 
her with a look she could not fathom. 

“Listen patiently,” she said, and ber volce, 
though broken, was full of a great, deep joy. 
‘From the moment I saw you I felt you were 
my——I[ mean the girl I sought, You look 
amazed. Give me your hand, child ; and now— 
ow hear me, Your mother was a Polish lady of 
rank, and she married—({much agafost her friends’ 
wishes)—a young Englishman, at that time 
attached to the Polish Court; in fact, 80 preja- 
diced against the match were her parents that 
she eloped with her lover, and was married 
secretly, He was poor, but a gentleman, and his 
name was Norberp Conway. He hed no living 
relatives, The young couple were very happy, 
despite their comparative poverty ; and the wife 
did not grieve overmuch when news came of her 
mother’s death, because another blessing had 
crowned her life~the advent of a girl. baby. 

"Norbert Conway "—how tenderly shellingered 
over the namel—obtained employment as a 
secretary to a nobleman at Mareeflles, and all 
went well with the little family until the hus- 
oand was stricken down with cholera, and died. 
The unhappy young widow almost lost her 
reason, snd for a long time Jay ill upon her bed. 
Then her father went to her, end proposed that 
the should return with him to her old bome. 

‘At firac she resisted: but when she asked 
for her child, and they told her it bad died its 
father’s death, she struggled no more, but 
A a to her friends a broken-hearted, apathetic 

man, 

“Tb soon transpired that her father intended 
Wing her to gratify his own ambition—he did 
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e him arrested on the 

charge of He brought proofs of his 

statement, and the result was that Humbert 

Bronislava was condemned to twelve years’ 
it. 


prisonmen' 

‘He was so bitter againsh his unha 
all those twalve years to 

; but when he was set at 

frail, so desolate that he 

was to have her companionship, so they 

tray to France where they lived for twelve 


rere en nents, os & cbunet eociety, 


when he was thrown 
into prison for his daughter’s fault (ss he chose 
to. consider it) he swore todo no more for the 
child whose name he hated, and never to disclose 
that she yet lived, 

* After that confession he died, and having 
buried him Drisa Conway came to England to 
fiad her child, She went at once to the school 
where you had been placed ; but it was closed, 
the principal dead, Juliet Conway bad left. You 
were traeed to Rochester ; then all further clue 
was lost, and it is only by a great Providence I 
saw you last sight,” 

Her eyes shone through a mist of tears, her 
a came fast. Juliet fell on her knees beside 


* to me,” she implored, agitatedly, “ who are 
you t' 

The Princes broke into joyful sobs, 

“TI am Drisa Bronislava, Norbect Conway's 
widow, and your mother, Child !—oh, my child | 
is nob your heart moved towards me? Love me 
a little, if but for the sake of my long suffering! 
_ me! Ah! how I have hungered for this 

our {” 

Jullet lifted ber head. 

‘Leave me to myself a moment. It seems 
this great news is not for me, that I should 
stand unblushingly before the world.” Taen 
with sudden passion, “Ob, mother! mother! 
mother! hold my band {in yours, touch me that 
I may know It Is not a dream." 

She bent suddenly and kissed ber mother’s 
cheek. 

“Qh, you have suffered,’ she said, with 
paesionate pity. ‘Your pain has far exceeded 
mine ; but I will try to recompenre you for all 
that.’ 

Then they wept together for very joy; but 
when they were calmer the girl said, flashing 
deeply, -— 

"Let me tell you all that. has happened since I 
left Colchester, You ought to kuow. Perhaps 
others will tell you.” 

And she proceeded to tell of her persecutions 
at Bath, until the mother caught her cloze, 
laughing and crying over her long-lost treasure, 
and speaking in fierce indignaticn of those who 
had made Juliet's life such a burden to be borne, 

“But,” she added, “whois this Mark Vava- 
sour of whom you speak? Ab, child! child, 
have you already given your heart? Then, in- 
deed, I have found you but to lose you again |” 

"No, no!” growing pale again. ‘ I have more 
to tell you. When I orrived at the Washingtons 
I thought it only right to acquaint my employer 
with the mystery that surrounded me. She 
heard me patiently and even kindly, and never 
referred to the subject until the night before I 
left Rochester. Sume time previous to my dciog 
so Mark Vavasour, a gentleman of birth and for- 
tune, came to visit Mrs, Washirgton, who was 
anxious to secure him for her sister. But fiom 





the first he paid court to me, ard I was foolish | 


young and credulous that I telieved him im- 
plicitly, and gave myself up to the happiness 
which was so great that at times I could ecarcely 
Gistingulsh it from Then there came a 
day when we ered about the gardens 
together, and Mark kissed me. We neither 
spoke a word, but I clung sbout him, and he 
could but know I loved him. We were etartled 
by one of Mra. Washington's visitors, and parted 
horriedly ; I going into the house, and to my 
room, 


“TI did not down sgain until that night, 
when Mrs. Washington summoned me pond 
library. By the in her face I knew ecme- 
thing un t had occurred. She did not 
leave me long in suspense as to the nature of my 
trouble. She said she bad ceen with great pain 
my efforta to entangle Mr. Vavasour. She re- 
gretted that he should have acted foolishly and 
inconsiderately; the more so, that on the pre- 
vious day he had proposed to her sister and been 
accepted ; that impressed with a sense of his 
own folly he had confided in her, and the re- 
sult was that he bad left the house for a time! 
and she must request me to do the same, as she 
could no longer retain the services of one so Im- 
prudent as I, 

‘*Half broken-hearted I received a quarter's 
salary in lieu of s quarter’s notice, and started 
the next day for Bath, where life went on evenly 
enough until I became usinted with the 
Dimsdales. Last July lsaw Mark driviog in the 
park with them. He did not acknowledge mea 
then, but afterwards he sought me out, and 
apoke very harshly of my previous conduct, 
casting all the blame upon me.” 

ao he marry the other woman, my dear- 
es ” 

‘No; {0 was rumoured that he would marry 
Rana Dimsdale. Mrs, Washington's sister died 
shortly after I left her.” 

‘*And are you sure you did well to accept 
Mrs. Washington's statement }” 

“To must have been true, mother; Mark 
Vavasour left the house without seeing me or 
writing a messege, Let ue forget him, and be 
happy in our pew life. On, kiss me again, that 
I may realise my joy ;” she clung to her mother, 
then with sudden passion, 

“You are very beautiful,” she said, softly, 
TI love bo look {nto your face,” 

” * * . 

Society papera were full of Juliet Conway's 
romantic history, and it was predicted hy folks 
who had seeo her that the long-loe) daughter of 
Princess Drisa Bronislava (for ehe continued to 
be known by her maiden name) would be a great 
eucce-s, 

Mark Vavasour heard the news with very 
mingled feelings ; he would probably meet the 
woman who was dear to him as in loug-ago days. 
He must smile in her presence, and hide whai- 
ever pain he might feel, 

It is ead to reflect on her folly,” he thought, 
“T wonder if her mother kuows anything of ber 
past? Juliet! Juliet! how happy we mighs 
have been | 

The news of her great, good fortune travelled 
down to Bath, and the kindly Mrs. Addi:on re- 
joiced, whilst her eon wished heartily he had been 
a little more tolerant to his mother’s lovely and 
distinguished lod ger. 

Toe former received a very substautial token 
of Juliet’s gratitude, which she was extremely 
proud of showing to any and every visitor as ‘'s 
present from Miss Juliet, the loveliest of ladies, 
Vaud daughter to a P.focess with an outlandish 
name,” 

One night Mark met the Dimsdales at the 
house of a mutual friend, and could not bub 
observe the change in Rena She locked wora 
and snxious and showei her preference for him 
so openly that he felt somewhat disgusted, and 
seizing an early opportunity left her, and wend 
{uto the conservatory. 

He soon lost himeelf in thought, and waa 
totally unconscious that Greville and his sis:er 
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had entered and taken & seat close by him, he 
being well screened from view by gorgeous tropi- 
eal plants. He was roused at laet by hearing 
Juliep Conway’s name spoken in Rana’s volce, 
sharp and angry. 

“Don’t epeak to me of Jaliet Conway again, 
Greville, That girl has been the curse of my 
vxiatence |” 

Not wishing to hear more .Mark half rose, 
when some words of Greville arreated his atten- 
tion. 

‘You were sure thab your plots against her 
would eueceed, that eventually I should win 
my wife; bat iteeems to mo that if we had 
been straightforwardin our dealings with Vava- 
sour and Juliet, we should have been happier 
than now. We took away her fale name, and 
yet she was too proud to shelter herself under 
mice, Nowshe can afford to langh at my ad- 
vancas, and punish me for my frsolence.”’ 

“Ja not my lot harder than yours?) Look 
incredulous if you will ; it Is I who have toiled 
early and late to win Mark Vavasour's love, I 
who have plotted and planned until my heart 
and bralv are both weary, and with what success 
you know.” 

Mark stepped forward, bis face curiously dis- 
torted, and seeing him Rana uttered a low, 
gharp ery, whilet Greville confronted him moodily, 

*“What have you heard?” he questioned, 
whilet bis sister hid her eyes, 

“Enough tomake me beiieve there bas been 
some plot against Mies Conway’s peace and repu- 
tation. You must speak out now, Dimsdale, or 
I'limake you!" There was broodiug menace on, 
his face and in his vofce. ‘ 

“There is no need for force,” Greville re- 
torted, ewiftly, “I am giad to confess my share 
in the matter, and can only beg you to be mercl- 
ful to my sister; as for me, I deserve to be 
whipped like a hound, I loved the girl, I would 
have married her, but ehe would not listen to 
me, I was furlously jealous of you, and did my 
besb to poison your mind agalast ber, to teach 
the worthy people of Bath to think ifghtly of 
her, hoping that when she found: herself alone 
and {n poverty she would fnatinctively turn to 
me. Listen a few minutes, and I wil! tell you 
all,” and he went on to relate the plot againat 
Juliet, and how ekilfully it had bees carried out, 

And Rima only crouched lower snd lower, 
fecling Mark's eyes, terrible with anger, were 
upon her. When Greville ceased, however, she 
lifted her head defiantly. 

“Tam more to blame than he. I planned all, 
I did more by Inuendoes and glances fn a month 
than a man could do In a year.” She broke off 
suddenly, and grasped her skirts with both hands 
as though she feared to lose her self-control 

“Tell me why you did this thing?” Mark 
asked, stormfully. 

** Because I loved you: Oh! do nob start as if 
eurprized ; you guessed fb long ago, and If there 
were any hope of winning your affection I would 
atick at nothing. Bat Hes are uesless, so I tell 
you the plain, unvarnished truth. Ib sounds 
ugly, does ib nob?” and she Isughed recklessly, 
* Now, what willyou do in the matter 1" 

* You,” said Mark, contemptuouely, ‘I spare, 
because of your sex; and asfor you, Greville 
Dimsdale, you were once my friend, and 60, 
although you have probably spoiled my life, I 
will take no such revenge ae & man might well do 
in my case," 

He turned away ; Greville held oub his hand. 

“ Will you shake hands, Vavasour $” 

** You ask too much,” coldly, “I am not quite 
80 easily appeased,” 

“TI know I should nob expect. ft, and yet I 
should have been glad, Uuderstand, you are at 
liberty to make what ase you choose of my con- 
fersion, but spare Rana?” 

*' J will do eo as far as I can.” 

He moved towards the entrance of the con- 
servatory ; there the wretched woman stayed 
him by a geeture. 

"You will go to the girl you love, and whose 
truth you doubted ; whom you were too. proud 
to marry when she was lowly, and may she show 
you the mercy your folly and pride deserva. 
Good-by¢, you carry my beat wishes with you.” 


Then she sank upon the seat and nobbed, “I 
love him. Ob! fool that I au, 1 love him 1”. 


Julfet sat alone in her boudoir, an open, letter 
in her hand. Prosperity seemed to have de- 
veloped sil the good qualities in her, which 
adversity had threatened to kill or dwarf. Her 
manner was gentler, more us than in the 
old days at Bath ; the line of her lips Jess scorn- 
ful, the expression of her eyes lose severe. 
Already between mother and dau there 
was perfect confidence and sympathy, snd it 
seemed the happiness of her latter days would 
a to the Princess for the misery of her early 


e. 

Ib wat eo bright April morning, and the sun 
shone In through the open windows, of the 
boudoir which mother-love had meade so beau- 
tiful; the hangings were of paleet pink and 
silver; costly chira, glittering lustres, and 
choice flowers made it appear like a scene from 
fairy-land, and yet its owner.eat In the midst of 
all this luxory and beauty;with sad face, and 
tearful, longing eyes. 

The letter she held was closely written and 
covered two skeats of creamy paper. It was to 
a man’s handwriting, and Juliet’s heart throbbed 
passionately as she read and re-read the words 
Mark had written. 

Ib wae an informal epfstle, bub instinctively 
ehe knew what made it so, and forgave him all 
his wrong even before she bad concluded her 
perusal, - 


‘There was a time when I misjudged you 
sorely, and belfeved implicitly the idle tales I 
io ; I told myself then that you were utterly 
false and undeserving the love of any trae man. 
I endeavoured to suppress my passion for you, 
but vatnly, and meeting you at Sydney Gardens 
& power that was stronger than ¥ compelied ms 
to address you. I will not rehearse what 
followed, bub your words led me to belleve you 
bosated of what I thought your shame, Some 
of your sayings were incomprehensitile. to me 
then, as they are now, but I have learned, too 
late, how mad 1} was,éand how isjure@ you 
were,” , 


‘' T have debated in my ow: mind for several 
days if {t were wise to addressyou, to recall 
myself in any way to your memory, and have 
arrived a the conclusion ‘that i is my duty to 
acquaint you with facts that have recently come 
te wy knowledge. 

Kuoowing your nature better now than in 
those dead days, for which I now long vainly, I 
am assured you will not use my words for any 

of revenge. Those who 

mind and hardened my heart egained you were 
Rana and Greville Dimedale, for their own vile 
ends, Accidentally I discovered this; and per- 
haps, it will make you happler to know that the 
world in which you moved now accepts you for 
what you were and are ; looks on you asa martyr 
fa those days. 

**Now lep me confess my sin against you. 
Recall for a moment that Jaly night at Rochester, 
when I kissed you for the first time. I entered 
the house, you will remember, alone, and was 
met by Mrs. Washington, who freely confessed 
she had seen us In the garden, and deplored 
what she termed my imprudence. 1 retorted 
hotly, but she bore with me with what I now 
think suspicious. patience; and when I had 
ended told me quietly enough that she could not 
allow me to ruin myself whilst under her roof ; 
that you were a foundiing, and had lived many 
years by charity. : 

“She was a keen woman, and had discovered 
my greatest failing, which was an immense 
regard for good birth. 

“ For a few hours I recoiled from the thought 
of marriage with you, and left the house deter- 
miniog to return in a few cays, when I had 
resolved on my course of conduct. In those 
few days I learned how much you were to me, 
and to ignore the facte of your birth, I returned 
to Rochester to make you my wife, but you had 
left, Mrs, Washivgton said, the morning following 
my departure, aud there wae a report that you 
did not go alone, 





ee 
extenuate my conduct, I feel it fa beyond 
defence ; but I would to Heaven you ‘were orice 
egain the poor and unknown govertiees that I 
might woo you in wiser avd nobier fashion than 
before. Forgive me if you can, and pity mo 
because I have lafd waste my whole life by my 
uiad folly and credulity, fais 
Manx.” 


Juliet looked up with tender eyes, 

“He loves me still!” she murmured, “and 
is nob that fact all sufficient to teach me for- 
giveness? Ob! Mark, my dear!: my dear! 
only try me; see if I will fall you In love or 
faith 1” ' 

* + * * w 


They met at last aba-brilliant ball, and the 
hostess led Mark to the beauty of- the. evening. 
She was called away suddenly, and did nov 
notice his confasion or the swift blush on Julict’s 
Maron’ you spank tome, Mark? she 

* Won't you rs O88: 
tloned, in & low voice, Sh Fe pki ‘ 

His face was livid with suppressed * Nn; 
his tones hoaree when he answered, heavily, —: 

“What con I say to you? I cannob hope for 
forgiveness, amd of love I dare not, think, 
Oome on to the balcony, and let me make my 


They went out together, 

» “Tell me,” he said, looking down upon ber 
lovely face, with eyes of ayy love, “iv 
oY nr a, you learn to harahly 
of met” 

“T have not one bitter thought or angry feel- 
“4, my heart,” she whispered, swiftly. 
hen, as he tock her hands, her oh AE 

ow, 

“ Mark, do you love me atiJl?” 

More than life. But of what use is mp 
love?” bitterly. ' Don’t torture me,” — 

“If I said I loved you, Mark, and could aly 
be bappy with you ; if I said 1 would give up a 
for your sake, and—aod—and—oh | Mark, don’t 

ou gee?” half eobbing. , 

“Wy darling! my wile!” he cried, and 
caught her close, 

There was a long silence ; then Jalied lifted 
her face, and said, as she caressed his cheek 
with one hand,— 

“ You silly, sflly boy! why did you nob trus 
me more? You should have kuown that ® 
woman loving once loves always, Listen 5 
moment, my dearest, — 

"pales ear en ea 
or Ww eor 
Oh! beasties hast been to me 
For ever and for ever,'” 


. « ~ *. * 


Greville Dimsdale sailed for Aaierica the 
following month, and Rana withdrew from the 
world she once had loved, But Mark and bie 
wife bave settled down to a life of love, which 
Jullet says will last beyond the grave—for ever 
and for ever ! 

{THR END ] 








Tr would be difficult to estimate isely the 
total weight of gold in the Vatican, but it is safe 
to say that there are ab least tons of it, 


worth in the neighbourhood of £4,000,000 a 
the + market price of the unwrought 
metal. Of this amount of gold there le 
probably not a single pound of the metal that 
remains in its virgin state, Nearly every ounce 
of it has paszed ¢ the hands of skilled 
pina wees have beset Pe ye apower oe 
orms, thus a or @ qu 
more to itn alone Mas’ aes the alloy that is 
ueually employed by the goldamith to give ® 
durable quality to objects made'of. the preciovs 
metal enter at all lato the coniposition of the 
treasures of the Vatican, which, belog almost 
entirely votive offerings to the Sovereign Pontiff, 
are Iterally of solid geld. 
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THE SECRET OF THE MINE. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 
Wun Harold ‘Travers reached the prison, to 








hia great he saw the very cbject of his 
peg down the steps, surrounded by a 
crowd of i, 

“Harold, “old boy, congratulate me!” ‘he. 


otied, I havejust been released, 1 was arrested 
for marder, but the man did not die, and it was 
well for me, He will recover, end be refuses to 
prosecuteime.""7 ig 

Harold shook his hand warmly, | 

“You have ‘my.iost hearty congtatuletions, 


Bertie,” he gaid, tily,. “No one tg more. 


pleased than I am at the way. matters. have 
turned out, Come home with me at once.” 

“J would be more than glad to do #o!” ex- 
claimed Bertie, “ but to tell you the truth, I am 


bound for a long to America.” 
“ Why, is it ble? So am I going there, 
too. How nate that y should 


take you out there gow fl?) 6° 
Tia not ee hog hyn pleasure that takes me 
there,” replied the young man, with a blush, 
Excusing him to the friends that had 
clustered about him, Bertie accepted the offer of 
Harold to aecompany him home, as “he was 
obliged to sea hia uncle before hia departure, 

Oa the way young Howard startled Harold 
beet sapere ag - 
“ Why, how secretly you kept. it, you 
dog! Then we are to haves lady travelling 
with ws § Thatsts uuch better than ¥ had hoped 

“No,” gald Bertie; “she i.nob here; she is 
out in the wilds of America, I am going out to 
where ahe. is,” 

‘‘ And her name?” exclaimed Bertie, ‘‘ Do I 


knew her?. I think I remember pretty nearly all |. my 


your old flames,” 

“Not this one,” replied Bertie, Her name 
before was Norah Connor, and .a 
sweeter, dearer, fairer girl——"” 

“By Jovel ” interposed Harold, with a whistle 


of the most.profound dismay, “: you..don’b.mean 
ite Norah, the ‘sister of, Danis ;Connor; do 
yout” ee sa ie 

“Ves; she bas & brother, Denis 
Connor,” y 4 


re "i P ‘a — 

“ Great Foote” eld Harold, euthusldsti- 
cally, ‘‘thie is as good aa the closing act of a 
play, or a chapter out of a novel. Why, 1 know 
Denis Connor well, and I have met his aby, 
sweet little sister, Why, I was half in love with 
her myself, You don't tell me you are married 
to her, do you? It is to see her brother that 1 
am taking this trip oub to America.” 

It waa now Bertie’s turn to be very much eur- 


prised. 
‘ he is, indeed, most ‘remarkable!” he de- 
a , 


x: Bertle's Testlesenesa to set eal was, iadeed, 
pitiful to see, ‘This was aleo the case.with Wil- 
fio gimp ie PD ychoaee mgt Peon to 

p his. « resent, 
and in thle be was pose lg . ; 
ple would have dreamed on 


Very few 


board that the whlte:haired old geutleman with |.ander 


‘ho long -white--beard reaching far down his 
breast was the great Wilfrid Stanford, the once 
fanous allver king of Western story 
of whove fabulous wealth almost ev was 
Ab let in the Weatboro 

; ey were train for 
and Mr, Stantord’s eyes brightened with feverish. 
tutenalty as mile after mile was traveraed, He 
would not go direct to Castle Royal, ©. 

“Tcould nob bear to see the. place,” he sald, 
bls hands shaky, his vojoe and: bucky: 
With deep emotion, ’ 
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He had seen her before—she had been employed 
¢ Castle Royal—but she did not know him. 
She courtesied, and asked whom he wished to 


see. 
“Tehould like to see Mrs, Peters If she is in,” 
he sald, 


seat for him in the meat little parlour to the 
ht of the hall. 
| “There ia a very old gentleman downstairs 
who wishes to eee you a8 soon as possible,” the 
maid said to her mistrees, who was sewing In 
her pleasant little sitting-room. 
| “Did he baad you no card?” asked the lady, 
“Oty I forgot to ask him for one, You know 
that we are nob near aa stylish as we were in 
(Castle Royal, and I forgot to be stylish in this 
little bit of a house,” 

* Annie,” exclaimed her mistress, severely, 
“you should never give your opinion unsought— 
remember that!” 

* You kvow I didn’t mean anything,” returned 
the girl, quickly ; ‘* but it seems to me a2 though 

shall never get over leaving Castle Royal, I 
liked ib so welt,” A 

“Tell the gentleraan I will be down directly, 
Stay—-you know who he is?” 

“No, ma’am, I do not. I have never seen him 
before,” Annie, “ bub somehow I could 
not help thinking that I had heard a voice like 


~Phis before. I should say he is & stranger fn the 


village, Bat when I told him to walk right into 
the parlopr, without waiting for me to the 
way, he strode on ahead and opened the door,” 

Well, well!” said Mre, Peters, ‘*I cannot 

imagine who it can be that knows the house— 
wnless it is one of the trustees of the village, 
who has come to consult, me regarding what 
further steps they shall take to secure a clue to 
poor niece Pauline’s whereabouts.’’ . 
“Ob, I do wish that they would find her, 
rog'am!” said Anuie, commencing to sob, ‘I 
have never known a happy day our dear 
young married that man and wen} away 
a Ay oe ai I'd go on my hands aud kuees 
to “sate gt . 

"Help me to fasten this collar,” said Mea, 
Peters. i oe Wein a x as nerves “2 
‘young girl’ who is ex a lover, ave 
50 wr | ge Heke that I do not know what to ex- 
pect next. Am old woman like myself cannod 
atand shocks like a young woman cau.” 

She descended to the parlour, and s moment 
later the girl wae startled by a terrified ecream, 
which brought her.ab once to her mistress's side, 

She found her in a state of the greatest ogita- 


* Annie,” she said, “ the dead bas come back 
to life again! See! this Is Pouline’s father, and 
you did not know him !” 

It was some little time ero she could control 
herself sufficiently to talk to him. She told him 
‘ot the rumour of Pauline’s return to Montana. 
‘That. the train ple had seen @ slim jittle 

heavily veld alight at. the station ; but 
from that moment she bad disa a8 com- 
pletely as th the earth had swallowed her, 
‘although sea parties had been organised 

the direction of Mr. Denig Oonnor, the 
/young 


secretary. 
Every nook and cranuy for a hundred miles 
around Westboro’ had been scoured without 


avail. 

| ‘Wilfrid Stanford listened with bowed head. 

| “Iwill never give up the search until I find 
‘Pauline, dead or alive !” 

shee. Pepe Eee 2 eee , 

“Take young Oonnor with you In your 
alessio, ee tally tmp tot wale. 

‘Why should I do that!” he answered, “I 


| “Let me tell you why,” she interposed, 


— “* Denis a ves hang 
Ww go through fire water-—ay, 
very Me—to Rod hep ‘nnd place. ber in your 
arms. He fe almont e over her loss,” 

Mr, trembled. He did not tell 





eters that ve ofiary a of his heart 
would have been realised had daughter but 


'* Please step In, sir,” said the maid, placing a 





maarried the young secretary who had saved his 
life on the night of that never-to-be-forgotten 


tidy little serving-maid answered the bell. | riot, 


“T will go and see him at. once,’’ he said, 
rising abruptly. 

" Nay,” she answered ; ‘‘ be soated, I am ex- 
pectiug him here every moment.” 

At that self-same instant, Denis Connor was 
fn earnest consultation with his friend Harold 
Travers, It was the fires moment that he found 
‘himself alone with his friend. 

**You say you have something besides Bertie 
Howards’ release to tell me about ?” 

“Yea,” replied Harold, hosrsely; -‘‘but I 
scarcely know how to begin, for something tells 
mé that you love the beautiful girl whom death 
has esb.free from Maurice Fairfax.” 
|. “ Why should I hide the truth from you, my 


old friend?” responded Denis, “Yer, [ love - 


her, and—and— loves me If I find her, 
she will in time be my wife,” 

“ This makes my. bask all the harder,” repented 
Harold. “Swear to me thai you will Haten to 
what I say. without comment until I have 
finished, and I will begin my story.” 

“That promise I can readily give,” replied 
Denis, 

“No matter how great ine emotion fis?” 

* No matter how great it ls 1” repeated Denis, 
wonderingly, 

They shook hands over this compact, and 
Harold began his story slowly and huskily. 

He told Denis of hia memorable trip through 
Westboro’, only a gear before, with his uncle ; 
how be had seen Pauline Stanford, and admired 
her ; of the, effect ib had produced upon his 
uncle when he had told him that he had fallen in 
love with Pauline, and that he Intended to come 
back to Westhoro’ and woo and win her if he 
could. 

“* Never, he cried, ‘with my consent. I 
would sooner see you dead than married to that 
girl, I grant you, she isas sweet and beautiful 
as aflower. Let me tell you why, Harold, and 
ther you will nob wonder at my emotion, I will 
relate to you the history of the Stanforde, and 
you shall judge whether you dare love her.’ 

** And thia is the atory he had to tell, — 

"Many years ago be had been a partner of 
Wilfrid Stanford in this very town of Westboro’, 
As young men they were very fond of each 
other. One had no secret which was not known 
to thé other, . 

“Saddenly, one day Wilfrid Stanford rushed 
into the office, holding out his hand, and crying 
out to my uncle,— 

*** Congratulate me, old boy ; Iam marrted |’ 

"My uncle .could. scarcely credit. his own 
senses, for he knew positively that. up to that 
day Wilfrid Stanford had never had a sweet- 
heart, He had often said so himself, 

“*No wonder you are surprised,’ he began, 
* Well, the truth is, I mebt.my wife for the first 
“wun an hour ago, and married, her within, the 

ur,’ 

‘**Married . perfect stranger?’ orled my 
— in amazement. ‘Oh, Wilfrid, was that 
wise 1’ 

 ¢T will bave to take my chances on that,’ he 


declared, ingly. 
“But from that very day a greab change 
seemed te come over the bridegroom, though 


before the outside world he forced himself. to be 


at gay and. bright as he had been vofore. 

"Ere the honeymoon was over, Sianford’s 
wife tried one night to take his life. My uncle, 
who was ab Castle Royal that night, rushed tu 
just In time te prevent her, and then and there 
was revealed to him the terrible story until now 
hidden from the outelde world,” 





CHAPTER LXUL 


“ My uncle was just in time,” continued Harold 
** tomave Stanford's life that. night. His bride 
had attempted to—to murder him. She was 
insane. He kept it from the world as only a 
proud man would have done, and his heart broks 
when he discovered that it was because she had 
been parted from a lover whom she had eared for, 
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and that her lover had been seen in Westtoro’, 
avd wicbia the very grounds of Castle Royal, 
thet very day. That was the story Wilfrid 

Stanford told him. Maide watched her in secret, 
day avd night, from that hour, until Pauline 
was born. She a never alone, 

“The very hour thad the little one saw the 
ight, she cursed him, and it made him tremble 
to hear it 

“A few weeks Iater he took her away fora 
trip that would benefit her healthand the child's, 
intending to purchase all that money could pro- 
vide, if relief could be bad. 

“They weat abroad and soon after they 
resched Eogland, one night sheescaped from his 
watchful care, leaving a note sayiog that ehe in- 
tended to drown herself, 

*' A body was found at the spot she indicated, 
disfigured beyond recognition by the action of the 
waves. The body of the nurse known to have 
been with ber on that particular night was never 
Mecovered, The body of the unfortunate lady 
was brought back to Castle Royal and interred 
there, 

“It waa ssid by the superstitions people about, 


»even by those who did not know her history, 


that the poor lady’s spirit haunted the hall and 
a spiral stairway that led from it to the silver 
king’s and little Paullne’s eulte of rooms, 

“Tne fear of the servants became so great that 
this part of the house was walled up, and no ore 
vave Pauline was brave enough to thread those 
dusty passages or the narrow spiral stairs, Now 
that you knew all, I have nothing more to add,” 
said Harold Travers. “I have come across to 
this country to tell you this story, and I have 
brought Wilfrid Stanford back with me to vouch 
for it!” 

Before the amized man who lUstened could 
fad breath to articulate one word, the remarkable 
restoration of Wilfrid Stanford was unfolded to 
him. 

‘*Now,” said Harold Travers, when he had 
eweluded, ‘‘even though you found Pauline, 
would you marry her for all the wealth of the 
ladies?” 

‘* Yes,” cried her noble young lover, “I would 
marry my darling though it were death to me at 
the next moment—nay, [ would shield her with 
my very life, thanking Heaven for her love for 
one week, one day, or one hour, as providence 
might decree. Do you see those torches coming 
up the mountein-side? My comrades are waiting 
for me to lead in the eearch through the old de- 
zerted mine. Will you join me, Harold '” 

“ Yes,” ssid Harold, huskily ; and they shook 
bands fn silence, 

The mine in question was some half a mile 
distant, but they quickly traversed It, headed by 
the anxious lover, 

‘It is called the most dangerous mine for 
toiles about,” said one grimy old miner, adding, 
‘' Ts there we among us who will riek his life to 
gocown’? A lighted torch taken into it might 
mean death by explosion.” 

eat, have acked no one to go,” sald Denis, 

until I have made the descent and reached the 
Rie cet 

Old men shook their heads. 

“Ooly Heaven knows what will become of 
him,” they whispered huskily, " He is taking his 
own life in his hands.” 

But Denis heeded not their appeale, their 
words of warning. 

Suddenly there was a shout. In the red glare 
of the torch-lighte an old man came up the 
rocky path. - 

“ Hold! ’’ he cried. 

What was ‘there in that voice that made the 
men’s faces blanch, and their hearts leap to their 
mouths in great throbs? 

“Ibis the ghost of Wilfrid Stanford !” cried 
one of them, falling on his knees with a terri- 
fied cry, 

‘No, no, my good fellow. I am Wilfrid Stan- 
ford in the flesh,” he auswered, advancing. 

The worde had searcely left his lips ere 8 shot 
rang out from the revolver of one of the men. It 
whistled so closely by Mr, Stanford that it singed 
his snow- white hair, 

A second anda third shot followed In quick 
auccession. 


The second, which was aimed at Dents, went 
wide of the mark ; the third fion the smuk-ng 
revolver was buried deep in the heart of the miner 
who had dropped his torch, and held the smoking 
revolver in his hand, 

“The game is up, "he erled. “Ihave played 
for heavy stakes, and lost, With the appearance 
of Wilfrid Stauford, whom I thought dead, and— 
and the cearch to be instituted in the old mine, I 
might as well give up. I-—I-——” 

With a demoniacal laugh he fell forward as he 
epoke. That horrible laugh was his laet, 

“Tb fe‘ Joe !’” they cried ; and for a moment 
Denis was deterred from going down into the 
mine, bud in that moment a great cry arose. 

“The man was disguised |" cried the miners 
who bent over him. 

A false monstache and wig fell off, and in the 
flariog light Denis saw Maurice Fairfax in the 
flesh, lying before him atone dead—shot through 
the heart by his own hand, 

It is hard to tell whether ft was this discovery 
or the sudden appearance of Wilfrid Stanford on 
the scene that created the greater excitement, 

It was Denis who brought them to a sense of 
their errand there, 

He himself covered the wicked, distorted 
features with his handkerchief, 

* Come, followers,” he said, 

Silently they fastened the rope about hie waist. 
A score or more shaking hands lowered him down 
into the dark depths, Then all was silent. 

They uncoiled the rope further and further, 
with bated breath, as it was drawn from their 
hands by the hero whom they had lowered, 
Saddenly it became taut, The signal to be 
drawn up was to be a violent jerking of the rope; 
but none came, 

** Perhaps he is suffocating,” said one of the 
miner?, “For Heaven’s sake draw him up 
quickly |" 

Strong men grasped the rope—bent to their 
task, With an ejaculation of horror, they drew 
up the end of the rope, 

Where was brave Denis Connor? The knot at 
the end of the noose had broken, 

They looked into each other's white faces. 
Who was there among them that dared to inves- 
tigate? | 

7. * e * 

Let us follow our brave hero, dear reader. He 
had scarcely proceeded a dozen rods ere the 
knot slipped and the rope fell from about hia. 

But he did not heed it, he was so thunder- 
struck, so startled ab a eight that met his gaze. 

He found himeeclf before the entrance of a 
cavern, from whose high dome a heavy lamp 
swung from silver chains. 

By the aid of the light which it shed he saw a 
luxurious apartment fairly covered with rugs and 
skins almost priceless, In the furthest corner, 
on @ couch, lay a woman, with an attendant 
bending over her on one side, and on the other 
side was Pauline—ay, Paulise ! 

Ere the morning’s sun broke over the little 
village of Westboro’, the startling secret that the 
mine held ran from ‘Up to li 

Pauline, the silver king's beautiful daughter, 
had been found alive and well in the discarded 
old shaft into which she had fallen, So the story 
went, 

Batthe wonderful news did not end here. 

Tn the old deserted mine was also found Pau- 
line’s mother, whom every one believed had 
committed suicide In Europe years before. 

Tt appears that the poor, foolish young bride 
had been very jealous of her husband, handsome 
Willrid Stantord, and had invented tbe story of 
insanity running in her blood to see if it would 
cause him to leave her, 

She had, without any cause, grown jealous of 
a beautiful soclety belle. The thought had 
grown upon her, that if she were to die he 

would marry the belle, She had -invented the 
story of her death, and then quietly watched to 
see what the result would be, . Her faithful maid 
followed her mistress, never forsaking her. 

The misguided, foolishly jealous wife lived but 
a few miles distant from Wilfrid Stanford, she 
and the maid always in disguise. Twice a year 





they stole, under cover of the night, to West- 
boro’, and secreting themselves in the old mine, 
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which was near Castle Royal, she would remain 
there until she caught sight of Pauline. and her 
husband. Them she would go away again. 

The meeting in the old mive between mother 
and daughter was affecting, as wae also their 
discovery there by Denis Connor. The re- 
unitiog of. the foollah, long-suffering wife and 
Wilfrid Stanford, the devoted husband, and 
Pauliae, the silver king's beautiful daughter, was 
uever forgotten by those who witnessed it, 

Denis had gone silently back to the mouth of 
the mine, and brought them all down, Wilfrid 
Stanford among them. The that followed 
was never forgottenin Westboro’, The doors of 
grand old Castle Royal were thrown open by its 
master, and all the miners for miles around, with 
their wives and children, were bidden to a feast 
such as they had never sat down to before—a 
banquet fit for the gods, which they were never 
tired talking about in thelrafter lives, 

Wine flowed like water, and with many 5 glad 
hurrah they filled the bumpers, and drank long 
avd deep and merrily to the health of the grand 
old silver king, his happy, tearful wife, beautifal 
Pauline, the honest, faithful maid ; and last, but 


by no means least, they drank to the health of’ 


Magna Connor, whom all the miners fairly 
idolised, 

One of the miners advanced the hope that by 
that time next. year he would be the husband of 
Pauline, the silver king’s lovely daughter. This 
toast was received with rousing cheere of delight 
—three cheers and a tiger—from every miner 
present, 

Ere the year had expired, the marriage of 
Denis Connor and Pauline took place at Castle 
Royal, Bertie Howard and Norah were reunited, 
and live an ideal life ia a beautiful home not 
far from Castle Royal, Bertie’s mother living 
near them, while Denia’s father and - mother 
live in a delightful home down in the picturesque 
volley. 

Harold Travers met, fell in love with, and 
married Pauline’s friend, Eshel Hope. 

The name of Maurice Fairfax is never men- 
tioned in the village, The books which he had 
changed were soon righted, and Mr. Stanford 
agein took ‘possession of his magnificent fortune, 
which had more than doubled ftself. The fol- 
lowiog year he was a happy grand-parent; and 
to perpetuate the grand old name, and please 
him a8 well, they called the baisterous youngster 
Wilfrid Denis Stanford Connor, And Norab, 
who was the proud mother of a little dark- 
eyed girl, called her Paulina. And happy as 
love and prosperity can make them, we will 
leave them, dear reader; for theic many diffi- 
calties are over, and there fs no more to tell of 
the life and love of Pauline, the silver king's 
daughter, 

[THE BND ] 
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Craron: '* Has Daubs exhibited anything this 
yer?” Van Bush: “Only his. temper; his 
work was all rejected,” 

Erasi: ‘* Did hear of the « ement of 
Jack and Panelope 1” Harold : nt Dear me! 
Then Jack has finally succeeded?” Ethel: 
“No ; suceumbed,” ‘ 

“T’ve been riding on the Chatham and Dover 
line for five yeare, and I’ve never offered ® lady 
a seat,” ** Then you've never had any manners,” 
“Thad isn’t it, T've never had a seat.” 

Mxs. Masmeu; “My dog and I have been 
eitting for our photographs as ‘Beauty and the 
Beast.’ ” Lord Loreus (a bit of a fancier); 

Yes ; he certainly is a beauty, isn’t he?” ' 
_ “Tuer have never spoken since they took part 
‘a private theatricals,” said Miss Cayenne. “I 
see; professional jealousy.” “Oh, dear no; 
‘omething far worse, It's amateur jealousy.” 

Mas, De Ricw (listening to new prima donna 
™ the opers): “Ien't she splendid?" Mr. De 
Rich (wealthy manufacturer, enthusiastically) ; 

Just grand} She's worthy of a place along- 


Mrs. Caustic: “John, my dear, do you kuow | Owe of the surgeons of a hospital asked an Trish 
you are a very clever man—very?” Mr. Caustic | help which he considered the most dangercus of 
(eurprised): “Tbank you, my dear; but why do | the many cases then in the hospital. "That, 
you think so specially?!” “Because you have | cir,” said Patrick, as he pointed to @ case of sur- 
mansged so that [ am probably the only one who | gical instruments, 
knows what a fool you really are,”’ | Time: after dluner, Scene: dessert, Little 

Miss. Meapowsweet ;."' Excuse my ignorance ; | Beanty, seated by her mother, di:courees aflably 
but. ought I to call you Mr. Squills cr Doctor | with a gevtleman who is peeling an apple for her. 
Sguille?” The Doctor: ‘Oh, call me anything | Gentleman ; ‘If I send you « doll, should it bave 
you like, Some of my friends call me an old | golden hair, like yours?” Little Beauty: ‘Ob, 
foot!" Miss Meadowsweet : “ Ab, but that is’) no. The next doll I want must have r like 
only people who know you intimately!’ mamma—to take on and cf.” 

Mrs Gans (hostess): ** Your little son does Arpticant: “I am an ex-convict, sir, but I 
not appear to have much appetite,” Mrs, Gadd: | want to lead an honest life, I know you by re- 
“No, he is very delicate.” Mes. Gabb : “Can't | putation, and I thought you might help me.” 
you thtok of anything you would like, my little | Eminent Author: ‘‘ What were you in prison 
man!” Little Man: *No,’m, You see, mom for?’ Applicant: “ Forgery.” Eminent Author: 
made me eat a hull lot before we started, so 1 | “Good! You're the very man I want, You 
wouldn't make a pig of myself.” | can write autographs for me,” ‘ 
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ide of Pattie in my soap advertisements.” 





GREY HAIR 


NECROCEINE (fegistered). 
¢-brows any shade desired, Does not stain the Skin 
t is harmless, Washable, Lasting and Restores the 


Stains Grey Hair, Whiskers, ©. : 
1 tedly the Cleanest 


few minutes. 
Sea ee the act, making detection impossible, and is undoubcedly Aeancs 
and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. 2, Golden j No. 3, 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. Sent secretly packed by post for Is. 5d., 28, Sd., 38, Sa. ; 
: 53, and 10s. 
Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle, 


Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 
Address—M, LEIGH & GRAWFORD, 3!, Brooke St., Holborn, London, k.C- 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Maysezsty has conferred the decoration of 
the Royal Red Cross upon the Queen of Greece 
and upon Princess Sophie, Crown Princess of 
Greece, Duchess of Sparta. 


Prurxcess Henry ov Batrennred bas passed 
the final re-examination of the Sp. John Ambu- 
ance Association and received the gold medal, 


Tax Duke and Duchess of York will reside at 
Sandringham until the eecond week in February, 
when they are probably to go to Copenhagen for 
about three weeks, 

Tre Queen will remain at Osborne for aboubd 
two months, Her Majesty will then return to 
Windsor for a short time before going to the 
South of France, which she will probably reach 
about the second week In April, alshough nothing 


_. is yet decided finally in regard to this, 


Tae Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
go to Gotha after Christmas, and hold Court 
there for a month, and in February they: will go 
to the South. The state of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha’s health is not eatisfactory, 
He was unwell almost the whole of the time he 
was in Eagland, but is at present somewhat 
better, 

Berors hie departure from England, the King’ 
of Siam. told little Prince Eddy of Wales that he” 
hoped he would some day visit him in Siani,; to 
which invitation the Prince, whose summers 
only number three, gravely replied that he had 
every intention of doing so. 

Norsina bas yet been definitely done or settled 
aato the Queen's Continental trip next spring, 
Her Majesty would like best to go either to 
North Italy or to some place on the Eastern 
Riviera between Genoa and Spezia, if a suitable 
rasidenca could bé procured, It will probably 
end in the Quem going again to Cimiex if certain 
difficulties can be overcome, and her Majesty's 
courier is now staying at Nice, 

Wuen the young Duke of Albany returns to 
ethool, the Duchess of Albany and Princess Alice 
will proceed to Cannes ‘for a siay of about two 
mouths at the Villa Nevada, The only brother 
of the Duchess, the reigning Prince of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont, and his wife (who is a daughter of 
Prince William of Schaumburg-Lippe and « 
sister of the Queen of ‘Wurtemberg), intend to 
spend a few wéeks on the Riviera in the early 
part of the spring, 

Tae German Emperor, who has always been a 
great smoker, bas been lately advised to leave 
off smoking the very strong Havana cigars which 
were his favourites, as he was suffering very much 
from Insomnia. Kaiser Wilheim now smokes a 
very mild Dutch cigar, and has derived great 
benefio from the change, His Majesty is also a 
great smoker of Egyptian cigarettes, for which he 


pays the taodest price of four shillings a hundred,” 


Tax Prince and Friscesa of Wales arrived at 
Chateworth on Tuesday, January 4th, -accom- 
panied by Princess Victoria and Prince and 
Princess Charles of Denmark, and will be the 
guesta of the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire 
until Saturday the 80h, when they ars to.return 
vo Sandringham, There will be shooting on two 
days In the home preserves io and around Chate- 
worth Park, and one day will be devoted to 
visiting Haddon Hall. The principal front of 
Chateworth House, and the fountains. on the 
terrace, the greab cagcade in the French Garden, 
and the grand conserva’ 


are.to be private theatricals during the 

and the theatre has been redecorated and lighted 
by electricity, The Prince avd Princeas oocupy 
the State apartments on the South side of 
house, which are entered from the Skeich 
gallery. These are the rooms which the Queen and 
Prince Albert occupied when they visited Chate- 
worth In December, 1843, the Dake of Devonshire 
receiving them at Chesterfield with a coach-and- 
six and elght outriders.”. The Princeand Princess 


of Wales were the guests of the late Duke at} 


Chatsworth shout twenty-two years. ago, when 
Lady Loulsa Egerton officiated as hostess, 


will all be illami-4- 
nated.on each night of the Royal visit, Kawi 
‘J 





STATISTICS. 


Tre normal temperature of fish is seventy- 
seven degrees. 

Tue Scilly group contains about forty islands 
only five ot them being inhabited. 

A yermeEc TREE of the aize will pro- 
duce no more than five ds of nutmegs, 

Asour 100,000 tons of carbon are annually 
sent up by the London chimneys In. the form 
of smoke, 

Tere is enough salt.in the sea to cover 
7,000,000 equare miles of land with a layer 
one mile in thickness, 

Te population of Palestine fs: increasing 
rapidly. Ten years ago there were only 15,000 
rag in Jaffa :- to-day there ere nearly 
50,090, 





GEMS. 


Hels happy whose circumstances suit his 
temper; but he is more excellent who can sult 
his temper to any circumstance, 

Never forget what a man has eaid to you when 
he washtgry. If he has charged you with any- 
thing, you had better look fb up. 

To fulfil the law of womanhood one need nob 
be a miother, but only to be motherly ; one need 
not be a wife, but only to be loyal to the un- 
selfish principle of wifehood, 

Human strength can be earned through human 
energy, 1 Je not.alwaya a gift which Nature 
showers upon some and ~— to others, but bt 
often a grad opment in the progression 
accordance with. active efforts and ‘earnest 
struggles which he pute forth from day, to day, 


tin 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Seuvase Cakes.—One pint’ bow! of sifted 
squash, two ounces of butter, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, half a teaspoonful of salt, flour 
enough to roll out and out ‘with a blecult cutter. 
Cook on a griddle, ies ; 

Frostep AprLes.—Stew some apples wntil the 
skins can be taken off easily. As each apple ia 
peeled, = it into clarified butter, and cover with 
granulated sugar. Bake in a slow oven till they 
sparkle. 

Puvse Msnringva.+One-halé pound of prunes 
boiled soft and put through @ sleve. Do not use 
the water the prunes were boiled in. One cup of 
granulated sugar, The whites of six eggs beaten 

to the prapes. Bake one-half 


A Druictous-Dessert.—Make a sponge cake. 
Stew some figs ; pull the. figs spart ; cover with 
cold water and .stand aside over night. Next 
morning bring them powiy.: ta: beding oint, 
Turn out to cool, Cat the.sponge in 
squares, put @ layer of the figson each square, 
and over this put some whipped cream. This is 


Fetcaserp Taig wire OrsTsrs.—Cut a pound 
of tripe in. narrow om put a small cup of 
‘a bit of butter the size 
pumeentre! ot flour, 


MISCELLANEODS. . 


Borries now are being made of paper. They 
are. for use paar 
heavy weather works havoc among glass re- 
ceptacles. 


A Javanesx publisher hav “commenced the 
issue of s periodical with articles in woot 
rent laoguages—Euglish, Ge reach, 
Russian, Spanieh, Chinese, and Corean. 

pl gs is er gees for its Inhes 
and are, © aig3a, an 
pag any pools to Immenes . of 
water over fifty miles in length, 

Tux most extraordinary plant known is the 
‘* gravelling plant,” which has @ root formed of 
knots, by which it annually advances about an 
inch from the place where it was first rooted, 


A LigaTHovsr of bamboo has bean built in 


Japan. It is ssid to have greater of re. 
siting sil dover Ving ta be ind of wood, 
and does not rot like ordinary wood. © 


A mickoscoric examination of mother-of-pearl 
shows that the prismatic colours of the shell 
come from the humber of very fine lines closely 
put together. A wax cast of the will yieid 
the same prismatic colours, : 

A Drespen firm has adapted.» felt hab ontting 
machine to do the same work in. straw hats, 
thereby putting aside the cut by handicraft. 
With the. 
than one thousand hate 

In Japan, Instead of * 
about to stag gun: ) 
is hung over the prow. 
afloat the birds are released, the idea 
the birds in this way weleome the ship as 
begins her life. 

EvsryrTeinG in any ‘way connected with 
Alaska and the Kiondyke is of special interest at 
present, and among other items the food of the 
reindeer deserves particular mention.’ The fore- 
foot of the horse to & great extent determines ite 

Sd eedenae omar The eos ak the 
8 and endurance 0 
a Har in construction, It ls 
cloven through the toiddle and each half, curves 
upward in front,” They are slightly elongated 
and capable of a considerable amount of expav- 
alon, When placed 
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is. used : “it does riearly. all’ the was itself. Just rub a little on the 
clothes, roll them up and push them bact~in the water 7 iad when 
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STRONG ARMS. are 
| NOT NECESSARY 4 










NOTICES, 70. CORRESPONDENTS. 


ome 


Lat.—Ask your bookséiler, ~ | 
R, V.—You cannot sell the things. 
Kerrn.——There are several places g9 called, 
M. W.--We do not asslat “ tittons,” 
8. K No raoratts are taken Overt wentp.ive yrs of 


Trorman —The devertption would orcupy more space 
than we could epare, | 


Ow ieedene | first step ta'to employ a sollettor: 


to demand the 
Avsrm—The dressmas ker ontited to retain dress 
sy ig work is paid far. ° ei 


P. M—Lord Salisbury is F , 
swe bg pate rorelgn Sooretary 


but not as Prime M 
J. B.—The answer must be tn, the suled of the 
to pecre- 


eng not in statute law; must write 


“~ 


T. 8 Consult some inember of the profersion. The | 


instroctians you request would oveupy © ‘column oF 


rece ~The namd of the tari of Derby: is ouied 
ie The title and the rage ere pronounced 
goad 


ds pe tye ot at = eltug 
to perfortg the 1 ortiage, 

ry we mest ote. 
ment, with w: rl Met» 
week's notice.” 


SLAayry,—' 
Usnarry mA <a while, be as good and 


88 sensible as boasible, and bts royel highness will un- 
i Cistant | 


ene could not Weitnoit inspection ; some 
will bear nothing, ont when once stiff tilly are 


dane hoe others, if worn showers of 
rato, will get all right. in a couple of 
R.P.—A husbosdt- must be of desertion’ or 


neglect to support hie family, asraults, or 
Man crden, Teat? to ena te wif to obteln 8 separ 


Trovaten,— 
with lange WR ee pn below the middie belght, robust, 
fe ee r se apoplcte ate jut anomie fe 


(4 
{ 
’ { 
, 


sn » ane rio inept , 





Nur B Bows Maid,—The Big or receivi a ring 


“ engagemen ent " 

i) Tare muet be other pre 
tog engagement. 

in a cold, hard water. Willa 
the flannel in, when 






Pi 
ith ; nd throw 
igs ithe bottom, taka nfs and bony it Tad hag c dry 





Sppelanel'ct sewaantd whee dry. 


RINTS. 


véllerd chanced one day to meet 
Ymbbled from mn Se burning sand— 


Fe 

Hi 
é 
de 
& 


<n ‘the heat, 
fountain up; 


ttle flowers there were, 
im th’ face and tender-eyed : 


One took the light bat dew that heaven poaprted, 


leg i Se yn 
. Zhe other, to ber nature false, 


qaetaarbe 


‘He: 
Dut 


“ 


fellow is 
And dwa:fs me with 


cael ate y 


A vine eth had been. 
wee a athe ak 


from the 
and - beget 


of mine, papi 
shade Rooke peed ry not see 


That she wea made a vine, and not a tree, 
Aud that s tree is greater than a vine. 


Potum wviton had better write to Registrar-General's 


E. O.—Takea spoonful of alum and two of saltpetre ; 
crnsh hiy with @ smoothing-iron or rolling with 
a bottle ; kle the powder on the flesh side of the 

rat two flesh sides together, fold up as dry aa. 

and hang in a dry piace; in two or three days 

ke the akin down, and scrape fr spr chad a blunt knife 
until clean and supple; the proces ts ocmplete, 

i. L.—There are several ways. Ono of the simplest 
fe.to pick the grapes from the stems, cook them until 
they will crush with a spoon. Then put them In a 
pre gin 9 bag and drain ont the jatoe. Add a }ittle 
suga”, jost enoiigh to kili the sharpness. Bring it to a 
boil, heat the bottles and corks and bottle immediately. 
When the bottles ara cool seal them with wax, then 
, Cover with plaster of Paris. Koep in a aool places. 

Econommat.—Chesp typewriters are not especially 

) profitable investments even fur the use ot children. itis 
mauch ¢ omabeaary a good one, aa although the cost ts 
more at the outeet; it is lors in the iong rnn on 

acount —— durability and the certainty of ite 


order. are 60 ypewrlters, 
and each cletms 20 many te of eu rity, that it 
ng weed $ one that would be best of 


“iad —The bridegroom an‘ his best man should be 
in the church, waiting first, then the bridesmaids 


*} arrive, then the bride. Tue bride takes the arm cf her 


oo a Bead or his a ree enter the church and 
the bridesmaids stand 


pear Eo the bridegrooth takes his place, but yon woul? 

p> sipnoting be do with do with that, as this arrangement of ajb 
tha’ takes place fn the euro ould be conducted by 
the clerk, or or clergyman's 





ey Loxnom ReAnen ean be sent to any 
bf = cee erg Weekly ; errs y» 


post-free, 
One oe dubitng and f Hecriggtt 
+ for <a Monthly} ake P naediog hia Sao et Part, ‘ 


Eight Shillings ant yenee, post-fres, 


Aut Back Nowpers, Pants And Voutrres ate im 
print, and maybe had of any Booksellers, 


NOTIOR.—Part 440, is Now Bondy, ork rice fixes nee, 
post. free, ee tpenee. Also ¥ul. LAIX., bound in 
cloth, 4a, 


Tae INDEX fo Vou. LXIX. i= now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence 


@@ Avy. Lerrens ro we Appresssp to THe Eprrmor 
or TaE Lonpox Reaper, 26, Catherine Strect, Strand, 
Wc. 





se We cannot. undertake to retorm rejected manu- 
acripts. 
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‘*Strongest and Best.” 


FRY’S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


“The Richest in flesh-forming and energy- 
producing constituents.”.0r. ANDREW WILSON, F.2.8.E. 


200 GOLD MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 


—Health. 
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AT ALL SEASONS. 
tt entirely Removes and Prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, aaa 9 CHAPS, 
ETC., AND 
A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED ey ITS USE. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 


In Bottles is. & 2s. 64., of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, TITCH 








PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appe 


CURES a pea Lana mor NERVOUS C —— 





SULPHOLINE =r 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL GOMPLEXION. 


HRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 






“ATLAS” hQGK: SE 
= 1 


. Sa EF 
ps ape y | 5/- Mowry 
= Work. 
Re a ‘or at ry, 
1Gu_ STREET. ee Town, Lo: Me } 
y Gaitevans yee S Higa Ra. Kiuaca 





to use. 
12 Curlers Apel reo 
+) tam; 
of taeda 


R. HOVENDEN & SOKS 





LOTION 





Barners } ity a, BG Londen. 





4 The Unrivallea 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 











BORWICKS. 








BAKING = 
POWDER = 


Powder insist on having 


BOnWIOk'S, whi e best that money can buy. 
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GOUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 





g. J. COLLIS ‘BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is liquid medicine 
which asguages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 


Wit aout HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole gt Sy the 

it been 


undoubted); 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue 


», and ho regretted to say 
aworn to.—See The Times, July 18th, 1864. 


J. COLLIS ow SiS 


CHLORODYNE | 


DIARREGA, ‘DYSENTERY, . Cae 


GENERAL BOARD OF i London, sa ving; that it ACTS ss 8 
CHARM, one dose generally suffi 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Modical Staff, Calout Calcutta, states ! 
CURSED ME OF DIARRHEA,” 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly gate short 
all attacks of 


PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
E PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


MPORTANT CAUTION.—The IMMENSE SALE of 


oe poses COMPLETELY 














. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE y UNSORUPULOUS IMITATIONS. -.- 
PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, pod to Madeie. RADE 3 MARK Of ail Chemists. wi & 4/6. 
RHEUMATISM Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, London, WO. 

London : Published by the Proprietor, at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and printed by Woopvart & Kixpea, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W,9. 











